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NOW READY, 


The Course of Empire, Voyage 
of Life, 
AND OTHER PICTURES OF 
THOMAS COLE, N.A., 
Wiyeitings imateetive of Mie De. Care re 
Genius, 
BY L. L. NOBLE. 
One volume, large 12mo. Price $1.50. 
LAMPORT, BLAKEMAN & LAW. 
(Successors to Cornish, Lamport & Co.) 
& 3t 8 Park Place, New York. 
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FRANCONI'S HIPPODROME. 


ESTORATION OF THE FESTIVALS, 
Re cams ROMANS. Sixth week in’ America Of 


FRANCONI’S COLOSSAL HIPPODROME, 


with all its animated Splendors, Chariot Races, 
Gor, Tournaments, Modern Field and other 
e and Novel Feats of the Stadium, the 

Arena, the Chase, the Ti Ground, and the e, is 


Director of the Hippodrome, Mows. H. Frawcomt. 
Prices of Admission.—Boxes 50c.: Pit, 25c.; Rese-ved 
Seats, $1: Season Tickets, $50. 

Performances will be ven ¢ A gg? Afternoon and Even- 
po hy BO ¥- 5 
respect to those of th « iveume. Children under 10 
of age bt bade 6 admitted half price to the 
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— York, May 31, 1853. 

V geted at athe a HE ASSOCIATION FOR 

HIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY = ALL NA- 
give — that the Exhibition will be opened on 
the Lith day of July. 

In making this a me Directors avail 
themselves of the opportunity te that the Building 
which they have erected. ana the o Exhibition which they 
have pre oar . they believe, fally meet the just 
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day. 

to the ae character of the Exhibition, 
the promises to be most gratifying, and not un- 
worthy of the confidence manifested towards it by the 
Govern t of the United States,—a confidence which 
se from the Governments of 





foreign countries. It will, unquestionably, be the 7 
attractive and interesting + 
the results of science, and the ag ne of industry, 
ches has eyer yet been made in this cour(ry, and will 
to ine e the active eae ey of the age in every 
branch of intellectual developme 
sole charge of the eerior” of the building, its 
division, arrangements. classification and_ police, has 
been confided to Wy) officers of the Navy of f the United 


sanction o P the Government given to the appointment of 
these gentlemen, who have so much distinguished them- 
selves in the special Seresoes in which they have been 


employed, affords proof of confidence r 
ee os felt, by th the Ly authorities. the coun- 
try, in tne general objects enterprise 

lows: mahouan have an a their Department as 


J. M. Batchelder, fecretagy of {3 Superintendent ; 
Samuel Webber, Arrangement of Space and Glassifi- 


cation ; 
“prof. B. Silliman, Jr., Mineralogy and Chemistry; 
B. P. J ural jements ; 

: nes Agricultural Imp 
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in them feilow-citi in all parts of the country ; 
and hes ei” eg mb every effort to satisfy 
their just expectations. i 
ortimer Livingston, Phillip Burrows, 
aren Pell, Johnston Livingston, 
Avene ie es W. Foster. 
_ oN ay William Westone. 
J. pie Whetten, 
e 
w.G tw W amen, 
James A. F. W Edmonds. 
WICK, President. 
WM. Witerres, Vice-President, Treas rer and Secre- 
L. 0. Sruart, Asst. Secretary. ji it. 
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HERRMANN J. MEYER’s 
PREMIUM EDITIONS. 


THE 
UNITED STATES ILLUSTRATED: 


IN VIEWS OF 
CITY AND COUNTRY. 


WITH DESCRIPTIVE AND HISTORICAL 
ARTICLES. 


EDITED BY CHARLES A. DANA. 


NDER THE E ABOVE TITLE, was gust 
been commenced, the publication of a great na- 
tional work, of a ver ny coe costly and magnificent description, 
for Raeniiy © liber: ca pasrens of the ——- - lic 4 
confiden appear pert, with suc 
pro} Ae ory two volumes will be completed before 
he ¢ ss a the present year. These volumes will be 
issued simultaneously, one being exclusively devoted to 
the other to Western subjects. Ten parts 
will constitute a volume. Each part contains four steel 
enayuvinge from_ original drawings ¥. eminent artists, 
ng eit ble 





her some remar view from the 
splendid landscape seenery of the country, or some lic 
ed whose architect uty or h storical charac- 
ter entities it to such commemoration. The nt vo- 


lume of the Western section will contain views of the 
gat and | gone r scenery of the pi river from 
ts origin at Itasca Lake, down toits mouth below —_ 
Orleans. In a similar manner the volume of the 

section will contain only such subjects from the sea coe | 
States that are most striking and t American. 

But, if yg has thus ‘Bece med at in the en- 
gravi the literary Separtuent also will have every 
attention bestowed upon No expense has been spared 
to render the work in this respect also a national monu- 
ment Many of I Hest and and pinnate writers of the 

Ay engag re r contributors, and the 
edito al direction o of tthe’ whole has been entrusted to the 
Dana, whose name is a 
guarantee that the work will be one of solid merit as 
well as of oe and aienet: Each number will con- 
tain from 12 to 1 6 pages apnqtiey press, printed in elegant 
‘ype on splendid 4to. pape 

ith the last number, vaok subscriber or purchaser of 
the two volumes will receive for each section of the work, 
= —— title page. executed in a high style of art, 

cent steel engraving, 36 by 
5 inches. representing 


THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL, 


from Turnbull's © great picture ; a plate, whose superb ex- 
ecution renders it a costly ornament, and whose subject 
we make it flees | to every American 

the anticipation seve @ Vast number of subscribers, the 
xt of ne 30 been put at the following rates, 
whose cheapness only the largest circulation can justify : 


Single numbers, @ach..........se0eesseeeeseees Geseued $0 50 
EE Minn icine tdbvnsioiinsen tBaetnceeban 5 00 
To clubs the following advantages are offered ; 
2 2 Copees tes to one pases, po peaeier: pace taphes on 40 cents. 
0. 


ri Do. ae = = 
The volumes can be had separately by those subscrib- 
ers who may prefer the Kastor the West alone. 
HERMANN J. MEYER, Publisher, 
No. 164 William street. 
New York, 164 William street, June, 1853. 


The same pabliches has just issued the first number of 
the second vo! 


METERS UNIVERSUM. 


This work pirendy favorably yeoms by the will 
be published as heretofore, under the of 
Charles A. Dar in rl egavings numbers, con- 
taining each four superb steel steal ccd leet 
pmo volt. foreign coun ~ amber 
will be The present vol pret pe gr 3 

comms before e ear. 3 
subscriber, may he rye “ nee will re- 


ceive as a premium a spl 


THE seek et OF bea 
An historical picture of great merit: 


Price of each number............0.00+-.005 Siavéencda *” 4 
Price of the whole volume,..............+-.seeeesse0e 


The first > ces of the Universum is offered at a a 
lowing rates 


oom Binding, plain Ti cael oves Lan cpecwended Sonn $3 25 
Full Morooobtading ae: ovcecescee 450 
alee nt Dstt elite tin 


On less 10 copies... poconnaeasiaan per cent. 
i {0 50 copies... coed ocscegsoenantee’ per cent. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
GREAT IRUTHS BY GREAT AU- 
THO 


RS. 
omni? p3 BY GREAT AUTHORS ; A Dictionary 
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A RTI TREN OF DOMESTIC ME- 
DICINE AND HOUSEHOLD SURGERY. 
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THE BIBLE IN THE COUNTING- 
HOUSE. 
A COURSE OF LECTURES TO MERCHANTS. 


A. D.D., - sho 
By H. Poe ee. author of Fae Ee in the 


1 vol. 12mo0, 


‘ YIEGER’S CABINET.” 
SPIRITUAL VAMPIRISM ; 
THE mnsTORY Bo ovay. AND HER 
By C. a. Wesser. 1 vol. demi octavo. Price, $1. 








EPITOME OF GREEK AND ROMAN | itable as they ina 


MYTHOLOGY. 


WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES AND A VOCABULARY. 
By Joun 8. Hart, LL.D. 1 vol. 12mo. Price, 50c. 


A New Work by W. Gilmore Simms. 
MARIE DE BERNIERE; 


A TALE OF THE Benecge gs! CITY, &c., &e. 


w. if ” ’ 
= Guerre lL ed "vol. 12m0. ae: 


ANTI:FANATICISM ; 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH. 


Miss M. H. Burr, of Virginia, 1 yol. 12mo. Price 
ny paper, 50c. ; cloth, 75c. 


LOUISE ELTON ; OR, THINGS SEEN 
AND HEARD. 


A boil |” 
By Mrs. Many EB. Hexnciov, of Kentucky. 1 vol. 12mo. 


THE DOUBTING COMMUNICANT 


ENCOURAGED. 


By the Rev. Seprmvs Justi, D.D. 
Second edition. 1 vol. 32mo. 


THE SWORD AND THE DISTAFF; 


OR, “FAT, FAIR, AND FORTY.” 
A Fane —>| OF THE SOUTH. 
By W. Giu-wors Siums. 1 volume 12mo. 


THE WIGWAM AND THE CABIN; 
OR, TALES OF THE SOUTH. 
Ist and 2d Series, by W. Grmone Suns, 2 vols. 12mo 


TALLULAH AND JOCASSEE; OR 
ROMANCES or SOUTHERN LANDSCAPE. 


“Guy 











THE PRO-SLAVERY ARGUMENT, 
AS MAINTAINED BY THE MOST 
DISTINGUISHED WRITERS OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

aD of CHan- 


Containing ite various Essays on the 
A BUDGET OE PAPERS, 


my a gn 
FROM CHAMBERS’S PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
1 volume 12mo. 


NORMAN MAURICE; OR, THE MAN 
OF THE PEOPLE. 


AN AN BRIOA ML VIS 
Sums. 4th e mn, Revised and Cor- 
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Totes its moderate price will 

ving our readers to judge 
themselves of the its of the we hope to have 

given in it a new source from which to derive 

ment and pleasure. 


jll 4t THE PUBLISHER. 
New Work by Sam Slick. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 
SAM SLICK’S 
Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. 

OR, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED, 


In one royal! 12mo. volume. 
Paper, price 50 cents; or in extra cloth. 


ALSO, NOW READY, 








»| Memorials and Correspondence 
OF 


Charles James Fex. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Lorp Joms Russet. 
In two very handsome royal 12mo, volumes, extra cloth. 


Life of Elizabeth, 


SECOND QUEEN REGNANT OF 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
By AoNes SrrRicKLAND. 
Complete in one handsome crown octavo volume, 





MEMOIRS OF THE 
Queens of Henry VIII, 


AND OF 
HIS MOTHER, ELIZABETH OF YORK. 
AGNES STRICKLAND. . 
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A New Era in the Fine Arts. 


FRRrOD has Been Teached in the history 


Ao country, when the Fine Arts are desting 
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AMERICAN WORKS. 
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and CLAY, which vie with the Old Gana 
in big we ay of design and general execution, while they 


are muc ong oe) They are ornaments for th 
centre tabl nd the Zholcest and most imperishable 
memorials car great men. 


PORTFOLIOS AND PORTFOLIO STANDs. 


The price of a suitable frame o~ large size print is 
the Rig eomyey RY same money, a 
secied, where all the 
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APPLETON’S Art Publication Office, 
No. 356 Broadway. 


—Resident Agents Wanted in e town in th 
these “ Att Publications” . 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


GOUPIL & CO., 


289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE HOLY WOMEN, 


Engraved by Ginarp, after Any Scubrrer. 
Plain Impressions, $3. Colored do., $6. 


THE CHRIST, HOLY VIRGIN, AND 
MARIA MAGDALENA. 


Three plates. Engraved, A. SCHEFFER. 
Plain Impressions, $1.60. Colored do., $5.20. 


THE MURDER OF THE DUKE OF 
GUISE. 

A Magnificent Line , measuring 38 inches 
Engraved by Desclaux, after “ Paul Delaroche.” 
Plain Impressions, $16. Colored ditto, $28. 
SALTARELLO, 

AN ITALIAN SCENE. 

A Biauiifel Mamgin’ Ragraving, earering © 
Engraved by Martiner, after Kart MULLen. 
Plain Impressions, $12. Colored do., $20. 


INDIGENCE AND OPULENCE, 
A Pair of two Female Heads, 


after JALOBERT. 
Maontls Beas baat game eae. 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


VIEW TAKEN FROM THE TABLE ROCK. 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


(To be Continued in the newt Number.) 
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MR. SCHOOLCRAFT’S THIRD VOLUME OF THE 
“INDIAN TRIBES.”* 


Tue first element in a reputation to be de- 
sired is, that it shall be characteristic and 
special; that it shall identify the man with 
the subject and the cause, so that he may 
have the benefit of all its associations, 
wherever and whenever it arises to the notice 
or the memory of the world. A province of 
this kind was long since—in early youth— 
selected by Mr. Schoolcraft, and the general 
consent pe to him an honorary control 
of all its resources and revenues. 

In the field of Indian History, unembel- 
lished, primeval, and primitive, Mr. School- 





craft is a pioneer, ready always to do the 
rough work which belongs to that character; | 
and, while making clear the path for other | 
explorers, he, from time to time, presents us | 
with specimens of his wood-craft, as in this | 
third volume on the Indiau tribes of the 
United States. We are all familiar with the 
author’s course of treatment. He gives us 
something of his own travels and observa- 
tions—maps of the grammar and language— 
outlines of general history—glances at the 
manners and customs—disquisition on Ame- 
rican antiquities—a sketch of the physical 
geography of the country—views of the 
tribal organizations, history and government | 
(a subject on which he loves to expatiate)— 
argument for the intellectual character and 
capacity of the Indian character—the topical 
history—something in regard to the physical | 
type of the race—of the state of Indian art | 
—the supernatural element—musical know. | 
ledge—population and statistics—present | 
condition and future prospects—tortified in 
collateral parts by documents, ancient and 
modern; and papers from fellow-laborers in 
the samedomain. Be sure that, interspersed 
through all the material, will be found a, 
high, constant, and tender regard for the 
claims of the aborigines, a tear over their 
graves, a sigh for their probable extinction. 
As ornaments to his labors in this, as in the 
previous volumes of this noble series, we. 
have life-like and dramatic illustrations by 
Captain Eastman, which show costume, wig- 
wams, scenery, implements, weapons of war, 
domestic wares, and whatever else brings be- 
fore us this people of the past “in their 
habit as they lived.” All parties to this na- 
tional enterprise labor with heart and good- 
will, and are likely to reap a reward not only 
in present honors and acknowledgments, 
but, in the remembrance of after-times, grate- 
ful for memorials which eannot be snatched 
too eagerly frum the stream of oblivion as it 





nomen them — 
strange know do we acquire 
from such collections ry sinater et our 


own portion of this New World. For ex- 
PW te in the Travels of Lewis Brantz, of 
Baltimore, through the western country in 
1o—originall in German, and translated 
or this work by Brantz Mayer, Esq.—we 
have this record of the now powerful State 
of Tennessee :— 


“It is — about five years since this 


country was to be developed ; and i 
the civilized portion of the Union, there ive 
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at present but few who even know its name. 
During the war with the British, the inhabit- 
tants of this remote station suffered greatly 
from the inroads of the Indians, and were 
almost exterminated, when the peace of 1783 
released them at once from their dreadful 
sufferings and horrid anxiety. The people 
resemble those whom I have already spoken 
of in Kentucky; but their reputation, for 
some time past, has been rather worse than 
their northern neighbors’. It is said, how- 
ever, that since they have come under the 
laws of North Carolina, their deportment has 
improved, Some official distinguished per- 
sonages, whose duty required their continu- 
ance at this post, have in some degree polish- 
ed those rough dwellers of the wilderness, 
who, in their comely and distant fastness, had 
in truth begun to live very much like the In- 
dians. Nevertheless, { am sorry to learn that 
magistrates are occasionally found here with 
their ears cut off!” 

We have also a learned article from the 
pen of Peter A. Browne, LL. D., of Phila- 
delphia, upon the hair of the Indians. Hair 
and wool have been a peculiar study of Dr. 
Browne for several years past. Comparisons 
are instituted between the hair of the abori- 
gines and that of the white races, and cuts 
are given of both. Mr. Browne says: 


“T have not in my possession any speci- 
mens of very long hair of the head of the 
oral-haired species. Ihave some of the beard 
of the Hon. Richard Vaux, presented by 
himself, which measures one foot eleven 
inches.” 

A word or two more upon the special hair 
of the American Indian :-— 

“The covering of the head of the Ameri- 
can Indian is hair; it is in shape cylindrical 
or cylindroidal—the scales are not numerous, 
and are depressed ; it is in direction straight 
and lank; it issues out of the epidermis at 
an oblique angle, and it has no central canal 
for the coloring matter, which is dissemi- 


| nated in the cortex or fibres. It differs from 


the hair of the head of the white man in 
these two respects; that the latter is, in 
shape, oval or ovoidal, and it has a central 

canal for the conveyance of the coloring. 
“That peculiar lank appearance of the 
hair of the head of the American Indian is 
owing to its cylindrical form. In all piles 
constructed aceording to the plan revealed 
by the modern perfect examinations under 
the microscope, there are antagonizing forces, 
viz: that of the ductile and elastic fibres, to 
stretch and shrink, whenever acted upon me- 
chanically or chemically, and that of the non- 
duetile, and inelastie cortex, to resist these 
forces. When the hair is cylindrical, the 
stretching and shrinking powers are equal 
on all sides of the filament ; which (equality) 
rves the hair straight, and gives it this 
ank appearance. But when the hair is oval, 
there area greater number of fibres upon the 
two flattened sides, than upon the ellipsoids; 
and there is, consequently, a tendency to 
eurve in that direction. Pass a cylindrical 
hair from an American Indian’s head, be- 
tween two rollers, so that it will become 
; and it will immediately curl, ac- 

cording to the degree of depression.” 

With a curious upon Genii Wor- 
ship, we must part with this valuable quarto: 
“ Havi — ired why it is that the In- 
dians decline relate their oral fictions at 
any other time but the winter season, the re- 
ply given is stated in the following summary 
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of their belief on this point. The genii and 
spirits who inhabit the solid ground are 
covered, during the winter season, by beds 
of snow, and the lakes and rivers with ice, 
which make them insensible to hearing. 
The fanciful and grotesque tales that are 
told in the winter-lodge, where the old and 
young are crowded together, often produce 
jeers and remarks from the listeners, and 
create merriment which would be offensive 
to the genii if they were overheard. As 
soon as the spring opens freely, these tales 
cease. The earth is now reanimated. The 
snows disappear, the lakes and rivers open, 
the birds return to their deserted forests or 
streams, the leaves put forth, the shrubs and 
flowers spring up, as the warm rays of the 
sun enter the cold soil, and all nature is re- 
vived and rejoices. It is now that the spirit- 
world, in which the Indians live, assumes its 
most intense state of activity, and the red 
hunter, who believes himself dependent on 
the spirits and genii for success in every 
path of life, is regardful of the least word 
which might give offence to these newly- 
awakened powers. It is this belief that 
gives force to the song of the Okogis, which 
is given in § 6, vol. iii, among the indications 
of a poetic development. ‘The children are 
told by their parents, that should they do so, 
the snakes, toads, and reptiles would visit 
them for their presumptuous irreverence. 
The hunter, as he floats down the woodland 
stream, or enters some rock defile creating 
awe, in his land excursions, lights his pipe to 
offer a pleasant oblation to the surrounding 
and unknown gods, and never alludes to 
them but in a sedate and reverent manner. 
If he were dispesed to do otherwise, and in- 
dulge in vain asseverations,he could not, for 
his very language is without an expression 
equivalent to an oath. And in this he is 
more consistent with his belief than profane 
white men.” 

| We need not add a word to our commen- 
|dation of Mr. Schoolcraft’s publication 
| (thanks to all engaged in its issue—in- 
|cluding Mr. M., the capable and courteous 
| Superintendent of Indian Affairs). He is 
the highest living authority on Indian sub- 
jects; and every scholar and philosopher 
must, therefore, at least consult this valuable 
publication. 








A proper accompaniment to this volume, 
and, indeed, an elucidation of one portion of 
its chapter on General History, is the latest 
'and earliest work of Mr. Schoolcraft;* in 
other words, his newly published narrative of 
his first exploratory tour to the west in 1818, 
when he journeyed west of the Mississippi 
over the Ozark region of Missouri and Ar- 
| kansas, following the supposed track of De 
Soto. The object of the journey was chiefly 
mineralogical, Mr. 8. specially investigating 
the lead mines of Missouri, of which he pub- 
lished an elaborate report, incorporated in 
this volume,in 1819. The original sketch of 
this journey was published in Van Winkle’s 
Belles Lettres Repository in New York, and 
was transferred to Sir Richard Phillips’s col- 
lection of Voyages and Travels, in London, 
1821. The journey is now well worth re- 
viving. Its incidents have grown into an 
historic interest, while in our traveller’s earn- 
est, sincere style they have lost none of their 
freshness. Mr. Schooleraft was nearly the 
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whole month of July, in the 1818, as- 
cending the Mississs sippl to Louis (the 
future importance of which he confidently 
predicts), from the mouth of the Ohio, His 
first i of the stream are given with 
ual icity and force. The subsequent 
ventures among the primitive inland oceu- 
pants, and in the solitary tract of De Soto, 
will well repay the reader's attention. The 
volume is appropriately dedicated to the 
—7 of the author's early friend, De Witt 
inton. 


ALEXANDER SMITH'S POEMS.* 

Ir a sensibility to poetical impressions and a 
collection of some of the prettiest ornaments 
of verse were sufficient to constitute a poet, 
Mr. Alexander Smith would have ry re- 
spectable pretensions to the name. Buta 
poem involves something more than this 
partial collection of materials, A heap of 
stucco decorations or even a gallery of sculp- 
tured marbles would be only a contribution 
to a house. The foundations must be laid, 
the walls must be built, and the paintings 
which are to adorn the rooms, to keep up the 
analogy to the poem, should be stamped in 
fresco on the living building—a part of its 
very substance. 

Mr. Smith, for a man who has undoubt- 
edly so much good poetry about him, is most 
strangely deficient in the constructive faculty. 
He has as many similes as Hudibras, is as 
fertile and forgetive of prettinesses as the 
Arcadia, but he has nothing of the Miltonic 
conception, he knows not 


“To build the lofty rhyme.” 

There are at least a thousand similes in 
this book; but little consecutive matter. We 
hop from one metephor to another, from sky 
to ocean, are to about from the stars to 
the mountains, have a kaleidoscopic glance 
at trees, maidens and fountains, and in the 
end ask ourselves in vain what it is all about. 
A young man, named Walter, figures in 
something cut up into the appearance of 
daloguaslé what is called a “life drama ”— 
but it is nothing but Mr. Smith in a mono- 
logue; and as for the drama, it might be a 
on drama if it had any action in it. 

onologue, however, is not necessarily 
worthless—especially if it is a philosopher 
who is talking: but, unfortunately for the 
reader, Mr. Smith does not talk like a philo- 
sopher, unless philosophy can afford to dis- 
pense with truthfulness, sane coherency, and 
ordinary common sense. Judged as a poem, 
his book is a curious compound of ill- 
d scraps of Keats, Tennyson, Festus, 

ed with some very bad whiskey. 

Yet there are some very pretty things in 
Mr. Smith—but they meed proportion, ar- 
rangement, and relief. He sits before a 
blank canvas, with a pallet dashed with as 
fine colors as ever pallet was smeared with ; 
but where is the painting ? 

A simile is Mr. Smith’s weakness. He 
seers to be conscious of it himself, when he 
writes in one of his broken monologues :— 
“ Poet he was not in the larger sense ; 

He could write pearls, but he could never 

wri 


te 
A Poem round and perfect as a star.” 

And again when Walter gives a young 
lady an account of this favorite amusement: 
SIMILE-MAKING. 

“ Violet. 
“ How did you live? 


* Poems, by Alexander Smith. Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 








“We read and wrote together, together ; 
We “eas on slopes maa © morning 


sun, 
We pid in crowded streets, and loved to 


Ww 
While Labor slept; for, in the ghastly dawn, 
The wildered city seemed a demon’s 
The children of the night its evil thoughts. 
Sometimes we sat whole afternoons, and 
watched 
The sunset build a city frail as dream, 
With bridges, streets of splendor, towers ; 
and saw 
The fabries crumble into rosy ruins, 
And then grow gray as heath. But our 
chief joy 
Was to draw images from everything ; 
And images lay thick upon our talk, 
As shells on ocean sands. 
“ Violet. 
“From everything ? 
Here is the sunset, yonder grows the moon, 
What image would you draw from these? 
“* Walter. 
“ Why, this, 
The sun is dying like a cloven king 
In his own blood; the while the distant 
moon, 
Like a pale prophetess whom he has 
wronged, 
Leans eager forward, with most hungry 


eyes, 

Watching him bleed to death, and, as he 

faints, 

She ghee and dilates ; revenge complete, 

She walks in lonely triumph through the 

night.” 

It was the advice of Sheridan, or some 
other master of the trick, to a young orator, 
that when he could no longer talk sense to 
talk metaphor. Mr. Smith is never at a loss 
for that resouree. He has asimile for every- 
thing, laying every object in earth or heaven 
under contribution. Nothing is above or be- 
low his reach. 

Mr. Smith has 
“A heart to hew his name out upon time 

As on a rock, then in immortalness 

To stand on time as on a pedestal,” 

Which would doubtless be a very grand 
position, if it could be attained or even con- 
ceived. It is strange, by the way, what 
virtue the forcible feeble school find in the 
termination ness, in such phrases as the 
“ deathlessness of eternity,” &c. 

This is a new use of moonlight :— 
“This—this were easy to believe, were I 

The planet that doth nightly wash the 

earth’s 

Fair sides with moonlight.” 

A few lines further this very extraordinary 
language :-— 

“Unecoop the soul—fool, fool, ‘twere still the 
same, 

"Tis the deep soul that’s touched, ¢i bears 

the wound ; 

And memory doth stick in’t like a knife 

Keeping it wide for ever.” 

As this is the day of conjectural emenda- 
tions, we would suggest :— 

“Uncoop the soul—fowl, fow].” 

The idea of memory seems to have been 
taken from a gaping ham in the window of 
a meat sh But what does ti mean # 

Is it fair in Mr, Smith to entrap the reader 
into such conundrums as this ?— 

“A Poet sat in his antique room, 





His lamp the v: 
tongues he found 


"Neath crusts of 
Truth, and golden-winged. 


of his friend :-— si 

“ He was the sun, I was that squab—the earth, 
And basked me in his light until he drew 
Flowers from my barren sides.” 

He says :-— 

“Tis not for me, ye Heavens! ’tis not for me 
To fling a , like a comet, out, 
Far-splendoring the sleepy realms of night,’ 
He gets the better of the Earth in this 


encounter :-— 


“When the dark dumb Earth 
Lay on her back, and watched the shining 

stars,” dc. 

In despair of some impious thought or 
other, one Charles, a plumber probably by 
trade, thus “ wreaks himself in verse :”— 

“ Cltarles, 

“I walked with him upon a sei night ; 
We i. - streaming moon flee through 
Pursued by all the dark and hungry clouds. 
He capers and said: * Weariness feeds on 

all, 


That Vampire, Time, shall yet suck dim the 
sun 


God wearies, and so makes a universe, 

And gathers angels round Him.—He is 
weak ; 

I weary, and so wreak myself in verse, 

Which but relieves me as a six-inch pipe 

Relieves the dropsied sea, Oh, for mad 


War! 
I'd give my next twelve years to head but 
once 
Ten thousand horse in a victorious charge. 
Give me some one to hate, and let me chase 
Him ae the zones, and finding him at 
t, 


Make his accursed eyes leap on his cheeks, 
And his face blacken, with one choking 
gripe.’ » 
There is a vast deal of this sort of stuff in 
ww Smith’s book—and there are some much 
ter 
In the milder Bulwerian style this is not 
unsuccessful :-— 
WRITING A BOOK. 
“The full-faced moon, 
Set round with stars, in at his casement 
looked, 
And saw him write and write: and when 
WwW = ning. di the edge of 
as wani imu e morn, 
Still sat he ween thoughtful-eyed, and 


e; 
And, oe yore, round his white temples 
ree 
His golden hair, in ringlets beautiful. 
Great joy he had, for thought came glad 
and thick 
As leaves upon a tree in primrose-time ; 
And as he wrote, his task the lovelier grew, 
Like April unto May, or as a child, 
A smile in the lap of life, by fine degrees 
Orbs to a maiden, walking with meek eyes 
In atmosphere of beauty round her breathed. 
He wrote all winter in an olden room, 
Hallowed with glooms and books. Priests 
who have wed 
Tee nes unto Fame, Moons that have 


Eternal halos around England's head; __ 
Books dusky and thumbed without, within, 


a sphere 
Smelling of Spring, as genial, fresh, and 


in writing all the winter moons; 
May came, with train of sunny 








No. 332}. 


He chose a wg yet pa vita 
nook Anis green; 
Fin oy t would flush is face divine, 
As he bad qostied 9 sup of olden wine, 
Which deifies the drinker: oft his face 
Gleamed like a spirit’s in that shady place, 
While he saw, smiling upward from the 


scroll, 
image of the thought within his soul ; 
a ’mid the waving shadows of the trees, 
’Mong and the hum of bees, 
He wrote the last and closing passages. 
He is not happy.” 
In the vein of Sheridan Knowles and not 
unworthy of his sunny days :— 
“J shall go down to Bedfordehire to morrow. 
Will you go with me? 
“ Walter. 
“Whom shall we see there? 
“ Edward. 
“Why, various specimens of that biped, Man. 
ru chew you jac'phe might Sirt bee an 
abbot 
In the old time; a large and portly man, 
With merry eyes, and crown that shines 
like glass. 
No thin-smiled April he, bedript with tears, 
But appled-Autumn, golden-cheeked and 
tan; 
A jest in his mouth feels sweet as crusted 
wine. 
As if all eager for a merry thought, 
The pits of laughter dimple in his cheeks. 
His speech is flavorous, evermore he talks 
In a warm, brown, autumnal sort of style. 
A worthy man, sir! who shall stand at eompt 
With conscience white, save some few stains 


of wine. 
“ Walter. 
“Commend me to him! He is half right. 
The Past 


Is but an emptied flask, and the rich Future 
A bottle yet uncorked. Who is the next? 
“ Edward. 
“Old Mr, Wilmott, nothing in himself, 
But rich as ocean. He has in his hand 
Sea marge and moor, and miles of stream 


and grove, 

Dull flate, scream-startled, as the exulting 
train 

Streams like a meteor through the freighted 


night, 
Wind-billowed plains of wheat, and marshy 
f 


ens, 

Unto — reeds, on midnights blue and 
cold, 

Long strings of geese come clanging from 
the stars. 

Yet wealthier in one child than in all these! 

Oh! she is fair as Heaven! and she wears 
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than ES 
upon the still and mi night, 
God's uae writ in world “ 


There is a hint of confidence and origin- 


ality in this little picture :— 


“ A Lapland fool, 
Who, staring upward as the Northern lights 
Banner the skies with glory, breaks his heart, 
Because his smoky hut and greasy furs 
Are not so rich as they.” 


We hear some clear notes of poetic utter- 


ance in this 


PICTURE OF FRIENDSHIP AND NATURE, 


“T and that friend, the feeder of my soul, 


Did wander up and down these banks for 


ears, 

Talking of blessed hopes and holy faiths, 

How sin and weeping all should away 

In the calm sunshine of the earth’s old age. 

Breezes are blowing in old Chaucer's verse, 

’"T was here we drank them. Here for hours 
we hu 

O’er the fine pants and trembles of a line. 

Oft, standing on a hill’s green head, we felt 

Breezes of love, and joy, and melody, 

Blow through us, as the winds blow through 
the sky. 

Oft with our souls in our eyes all day we fed 

On summer landscapes, silver-veined with 
streams, 

O’er which the air hung silent iu its joy ; 

With a great city lying in its smoke, 

A monster sleeping in its own thick breath ; 

And surgy plains of wheat, and ancient 
woods, 

In the calm evenings cawed by clouds of 
rooks, 

Acres of moss, and long black strips of firs, 

And sweet cots dropt in green, where child- 
ren played 

To us unheard, till, gradual, all was lost 

In distance-haze to a blue rim of hills, 

Upon wane heads came down the closing 
sky. 

Beneath the crescent moon on autumn nights 

We paced its banks with overflowing hearts, 

Diseoursing long of great thought-wealthy 

] 


souls, 

And with what spendthrift hands they 
seatter wide 

Their spirit wealth, making mankind their 
debtors : 

Affluent spirits, dropt from the teeming stars, 

Who come before their time, are starved, 
and die, 

Like swallows that arrive before the summer, 

Or haply talked of dearer personal themes, 

Blind guesses at each other’s after fate ; 

Feeling our leaping hearts, we marvelled oft 

How they should be unleashed, and have 


And the old porch with its great oaken door 

Was smothered in rose-blooms, while o’er 

the walls 

The honeysuckle clung deliciously. 

Before the door there lay a plot of grass, 

Snowed o’er with daisies,—flower by all 

beloved, 

And famousest in song—snd in the midst, 

A carvéd fountain stood, dried up and 

broken, 

On which a stood and sunned itself ; 

Beneath, two petted rabbits, snowy white, 

Squatted upon the sward. 

A row of poplars darkly rose behind, 

Around whose tops, and the old-fashioned 

vanes, 

ripe) 0 pigeons fluttered, and o’er all was 

nt 

The mighty sky, with sailing sunny clouds. 

One casement was thrown open, and within, 

A boy hung o’er a book of poesy, 

Silent as planet hanging o’er the sea. 

In at the casement, open to the noon, 

Came sweetest garden odors, and the hum— 

The drowsy hum—of the rejoicing bees, 

Heavened in blooms that overelad the walls; 

And the cool wind waved in upon his brow, 

And stirred his curls. Soft fell the summer 

night.” 

The English journals have hailed Mr. 
Smith as a new poetical wonder, the Wesi- 
minister Review enlarging grandly on his 
beauties, and the sober Spectator pointing to 
the earlier works of Keats and Shelley as 
the only counterparts to Mr. Smith’s “ rich- 
ness of fancy and force of expression.” 
Without denying in the least his occasional 
merits, or insisting too pertinaciously upon 
his very obvious defects, we confess we are 
very far from confident of any great results 
in the future poetical performances of Mr. 
Smith. Asin the case of that “large lan- 
guaged” poem of Festus, which there was 
= eackling about a few years ago—quite 

one with now—it is highly probable that 
Mr. Alexander Smith has mi th his best 
and worst in the present book; and that 
there is very little more left in him. 

Poets, to be sure, like other men, may 
work their way clear through a great many 
difficulties, but an utter incapacity to write as 
Mr. Smith has done on many pages of this 
volume we should be willing to take as a 
test of the highest poetic intellect. Genius 
is too profound, sober, and serious a thing, 
is too much a law to itself to make such mis- 
takes in vapid imagery, vague, purposeless 
expressions, and unfalfilled pretension as this 
Life Drama exhibits. 


The sweetest name that woman ever wore, free course This is the most fatal defect of Mr. Smith 

And eyes to match her name—'Tis Violet. | To streteh and strain far down the coming | as a poet, the want of the sound controlling 

“ Walter es time— eo power of the imagination. Of a bastard 

“If li ; : ut in our guesses never was the grave.” —_| substitute for that divine article, a facility in 
If e . . * . 

er ss oe a Petes Such writing gives us hopes of Mr. Smith, | coining pretty allusions, Mr. Smith has more 








spite of his imitations, puerilities and exag- 
gerations, His Life Drama is a failure; but 
he might make a capital hand at an idyll. If 
he would avoid all ideas of Faust, and such 
windy sublimities, and choose a moderately 
tame picturesque subject like Evangeline, for 
instance, he might decorate it, with these 


than enough, but hundreds of his “ beauti- 
ful” passages are without truth to nature 
andemotion. They are lack-a-daisiacal pret- 
tinesses caught at second hand from Keats 
or Tennyson. To compare him on equal 
terms with Keats or Shelley is hardly fair to 
those poets, for their defects were at least 


“And so she is; sh» has dark violet eyes, 
A voice as soft as moonlight, On her cheek 
The blushing blood miraculous doth range 
From ort pink to sunset. When she 
spes 
Her soul is shining through her earnest face, 
As "aan & moon through its up-swathing 





M cloud— niceties, ad libitum. original, while Mr. Smith is s'mply carica- 
y tongue’s a very beggar in her praise, aOInA sce turing their worst qualities. His imitation 
It cannot gild her gold with all its words. | won the greon lanes of Kent—green sunny | of Locksley Hall, in this book, has as ridien- 
, “ Walter. ei Y | tous an air as the professed parody of Bon 
Hath ey Cupid struck your heart! Where troops of children shout, and laugh, | Gaultier. For instance :— 
of ice 


and play, 
And gather daisies, stood an antique home, 
Within its orchard, rich with ruddy fruits ; 
For the full year was laughing in his prime. 
Wealth of all flowers grew in that garden 
green, 


You speak of her as if you were her lover. 
Could you not find a home within her heart? 
No, no! you are too cold, you never loved.” 


Young would not have despised this for 


“You should give the world,’ she murmured, 
‘such delicious thoughts as these.’ 
‘They are fit to line portmanteaus ;’ ‘Nay, 
ie whispered, ‘ Memories.” 


Again :— 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


“In the strong hand of my frenzy, laws and| The hero is, of course, a villain. What 
statutes snapt like reeds, “ attorney” upon the of a romancer or 
And furions as # wounded bull I tore at all | the prompt book of a dramatist, was ever 
the creeds” otherwise? He is a schemer, in a Nassau 

Is this a poet teaching the world religion, street den, who forges a will, wherein he is 
humanity, philosophy, or is it a drunken | himself executor and legatee, to the disin- 
criminal ; justice in a police court? | heri of the testator’s daughter. He is 
Byron could rail and defy, but he never | compelled, under the statute, to find two wit- 
ranted in such poor tones, There is one | nesses; and they exist in the persons of two 
good service these tawdry passages of the precious rascals, who too often hunt honesty, 
apes of Tennyson may do the world; they | with an intriguing pettifogger to start the 
may show that eminent poet the weak points _ game. After many triumphs, the attorney is 
of his own writings, which too much en- | compelled to mu one of his witnesses, 
courage such emanations, and perhaps render | and attempts it only to fuil and discover that 
him unwilling any further to “suckle fools” | there is an origi Y will (of later date than 
in that particular style of babyhood. the one he used in} his own), which the testa- 
Mr. Smith’s “tearing at all the creeds” | tor made in a distant city a few weeks before 
may give the reader some idea of his in- | he returned home to die. The under plot is 
solent, vaporous, transcendentalism—poor, equally stirring, and every character is elabo- 
empty stuff enough; but sufficient to give rated with the minuteness of one who has 
him a weleome among the profound theo- profoundly studied and carefully estimated 
logues of the Westminster Review. leneen nature. The Saxon purity of style 
_and the finish of the rhetoric does no dis- 
| credit to the author’s name—for his initials 








THE ATTORNEY.* 


Tere is a kind of damage known to law- to the opening chapter proclaim in John 
Myr. 


yers, termed damages per quod. Of this class Quod—Mr. John T. Irving—a nephew of the 
is the damage done to our sides with the humorist of Sunnyside. 


a of our author s per John | We submit two extracts :— 
uod, with a vengeance ! 
A friend of ours was congratulated some |, : : . 
months since upon the possession of acom-| , “Opposite my dwelling, also, is a fire-en- 
lete set of the “ Knickerbocker Magazine.” ne is in a a roe state of prepara- 
; “| tion for emergencies, to the great mystification 
el plier oo gp poss a Bae ra | oz myself and of several small boys, which lat- 
h — Le ee YT , | ter daily collect on the sidewalks, and look 
, Th . a . ng y.¥: od haat with profound curiosity into the dim recesses 
: 4 


of the engine room. Never had engine such 
ence.” He undoubtedly represents a large | devoted attendants. Long and yobound con- 


number of the reading public. The novel | sultations are held respecting the health of the 
was very popular, while a serial, and, as sub- | ‘machine’ by young men in pea-jackets; the 
sequently collected in two volumes (of the | wheels are gre three times a day, and 
orthodex size common before the firms of | about as often the object of their solicitude is 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard, and “ J. & J. Har- | gently condueted around the block, by way of 
per,” became better known, with other | &x¢reise, while scouting parties of young men, 
changes), has long been aut of print. The | in strai ‘ t hats, with ringlets in front of their 
resent edition, we are pleased to learn, has | SOT iii eeds arene tec of the insurance 
n called for solely by that quiet demand | can aaen indications of a Tire in any dines 
from readers, which is the best test of gene-| tion If none are to be seen, they walk mood- 
ral excellence. : r | ily back, and form a knot in front of the en- 
And yet, unpremeditated as is the humor | gine-house. The last fire is then talked over, 


of the book at times ; successful in its pa- | and the merits of each ‘machine’ are discuss- 
thetic appeals as it is at others; and always | ed. I am sorely afraid, from what I overhear, 
ahenethe as its plot continues from page to | that our city is but 1 sys provided with 
page, “The Attorney,” tried by a jury of | fire-engines, as it seems, by their conversation, 
rigid crities, would have much to answer for | that every ‘ machine’ in the city, except their 
as an evident student and admirer of Charles | °W®, is utterly useless, and not a fire has taken 
Dickens, The machinery of an early part | Place, whose extinguishment is not owing to 
of the novel, in the garrulity of Mr. Quod | the superior merits of their engine, and the 
and the communications of his correspond- | **P¢Tior energy of its followers. 

ents, jars too much upon “Master Hum- A CANINE SKETCH. 

phrey’s Clock ;” and we will defy any close | “Just then the door opened, and Mr. Raw- 
reader of “Oliver Twist” to come to any | ley walked in, and close at his heels stalked 
other conclusion than that the Doctor Los- | Bitters. Both seated themselves; the one on 
borne, the Rose Maylie, the Nancy, the Sikes, | # chair, and the other on end directly in front 
and the afterwards Mrs. Bumble of that | of the surrogate. Mr, Jagger looked at the 
world-renowned tale, were in the brain of | dog with the solemn eye of a surrogate, and 
Mr. Quod—no doubt, unconsciously to him- | shook his head as only a surrogate can shake 
self—when he drew the doetor, the injured t. 
ward, the deserted wife, the lawyer's tool, 
and the widow who married her servant, who “*I am, sir, replied Mr. Rawley. ‘I was 


are the prominent characters in his novel. | subpenaed to testify; and here's the docu- 
But the similarities only suggest to us the | ment.’ As he spoke, he laid upon the table a 
opinion that if Oliver Twist had never existed, | paper which, from having been seyeral days 
“The Attorney” might have been as world-| in that gentleman’s pocket, had faded from 
renowned as is the “ Parish Boy.” Like the | white into a snuff-color, and was particularly 
latter, he challenges our sympathies for fallen | crumpled. 
human nature, and provokes our laughter; _“‘ What's that animal doing here? demand- 
with pictures of every-day life, as beheld by | ed the surrogate. 3 : 
the spectacles of a natural humorist. “«He hasn’t had time to do anything, re- 
= Mr. Rawley. ‘He comes when I come, 
e goes when I He’s a peeler.’ 
“*The animal must leave the court. It’s 


THE “ MACHINE.” 








“‘Are you one of the witnesses?’ inquired 
he of the dog’s master. 





a ——__—_—_ 

* The Attorney, or the Corre dence of John ‘ 
New and Revised Edition, with Illustrations. New York: 
8. Hueston. 








contempt of court to bring him here,’ said 
Jagger, angrily. ‘Remove him awetty? 

*Mr. Rawley had frequently been in attend. 
ance at the police courts, and once or twice 
had had a slight taste of the sessions; 80 that 
he was not as much struck with the surrogate 
as he otherwise might have been; and ho 
replied : 

“*T make no opposition, sir; and shall not 
move a finger to perwent it. There’s the ani- 
mal ; and any officer as pleases may remoye him, 
I say nuffin’ ag’in it. I knows what a con. 
tempt of court is; and that a’in’t one.’ And 
_ wley threw himself amiably back in his 

air. 

“*Mr Slagg!’ said the surrogate to the ma 
with a friznled wig, ‘poate te dog.’ 3 

“Mr, Slagg laid down his pen, took off his 
spectacles, went up to the dog, and told him 
to get out; to which Bitters replied by snap. 
ping at his fingers, as he attempted to touch 

im. Mr. Rawley was staring abstractedly 
out of the window. The dog looked up at 
him for instructions ; and receiving none, sup- 
posed that snapping at a serivener’s fingers 
was perfeetly correct, and resumed his plea- 
sant expression towards that functionary, occa. 
sionally casting a lowering eye at the surro- 

, as if deliberating whether to include him 
in his demonstrations of anger. 

“*Slagg, have you removed the dog!’ said 
Mr. Jagger, who, the dog being under his very 
nose, saw that he had not. 

“*No, Sir. He resists the court,’ replied 
Mr. Slege: 

“4 Walker to assist you,’ said Mr. Jag- 
ger, sternly. 

“ Walker, a small man in drabs, had antici- 
pated something of the kind, and had acci- 
dentally withdrawn as soon as he saw that 
there was a prospect of difficulty; so that the 
whole court was set at defiance by the dog. 

“* Witness!’ said Mr, Jagger. 

“ «Sir. exclaimed a thin man in the corner, 
who had been subpeenaed, to his own great 
terror, and who at that particular moment 
had an idea that he was the only witness in 
the world—starting to his feet, under the 
vague impression that he was to be sworn on 
the spot, and thoroughly convinced that testi- 
fying and committing perjury were only dif- 
ferent names for the same oe 

“*Not you—the man with the dog. 

“Mr. Rawley looked the court full in the 
face. 

“«*Will you oblige the court by removing 
that animal? said Mr. Jagger, mildly. 

“*Certingly, sir,’ said Mr. Rawley. ‘Bit- 
ters, go home.’ Bitters rose stiffly and went 
out, first casting a glance at the man with a 
wig, for the pur of being able to identify 
him on some future occasion; and having 
comforted himself by a violent onslaught upon 
a small dog belonging to the surrogate, whom 
he encountered in the entry, was seen, from 
the window, walking up the street with the 
most profound gravity. 





LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 
Tue Discovery and Colonization of America 
was the topic of Mr. Everett before the His- 
torical Society, last week, in the concluding 
lecture of the course; and by far the most 
productive, pecuniarily, of the whole. A 
rapid panoramic view was given of the voy- 
age and landing of Columbus, the political 
consequence of Old Spain, and the general 
progress of the North American settlements, 
when tbe orator settled upon his theme, the 
incentives to the recent rapid and extensive 
immigration from — He adroitly eon- 
trasted this, in a skilful passage, with the 
descent upon the Roman Empire of the tribes 
of Northern Asia :— 

“There is nothing in the annals of mankind 
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compared with this:—but there is a se- 
eh great movements which may be con- 
trasted with it. In the period of a thousand 
years which n about three or four hun- 
d 


vaded by warlike races from the North and 
East, who burst with overwhelming force 


South and West of Europe, and re- 
upon iy carried desolation to the: deeb of 
These multitudinous invaders were 
not armies of men; they were in reality na- 
tions of hostile emigrants, They came with 
their wives,—with their ‘young barbarians,’ 
with their Seythian cavalry,—and their herds 
of cattle; and they came with no purpose of 
going away. The animus manendi was made 
up before they abandoned their ice-clad 
homes, They left their arctic ailegiance be- 
hind them. They found the sunny banks of 
the Arno and the Rhone more pleasant than 
those of the Don and the Volga. Unaceus- 
tomed to the sight of any tree more inviting 
than the melancholy fir and the stunted birch, 
its branches ening with snowy crystals ; 
brought up under a climate where the gene- 
rous fruits are unknown; these children of 
the North were not so much fascinated as be- 
wildered ‘in the land of the citron and 
myrtle? they gazed with delighted astonish- 
ment at the spreading elm, festooned with 
Falernian clusters; they clutched with a kind 
of frantie joy at the fruit of the fig-tree and 
the olive; at the melting peach, the luscious 
plum, the golden orange, and the pomegranate, 
whose tinted cheek outblushes everything but 
the living carnation of youthful love. 
“With delight the brood of winter view . 
vent the new fragrance of the breathing rose 
And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. " 
“By the fortune of war, single detachments 
and even mighty armies frequently suffered 
defeat, but their place was immediately taken 
by new hordes, which fell upon declining 
Rome, asthe famished wolves in one of Cat- 
lin’s pictures fell upon an aged buffalo in our 
Western prairies, e imperial monster, pow- 
erful even in his decrepitude, would often 
scatter their undiseiplined array with his iron 
tusks, and trample them by thousands under 
his brazen feet; but when he turned back, torn 
and bleeding, to his seven hills, tens of thou- 
sands came howling from the Northern forests, 
who sprang at his throat and buried their 
fangs in his lacerated sides. Wherever they 
conquered,—and in the end they conquered 
everywhere,—they established themselves on 
the soil,—invi hew comers,—and from 
their union with the former inhabitants, the 
nations of the South and West of Europe, at 
the present day, for the most part trace their 
descent. 
_ “We know but little of the numbers thrown 
in upon the Roman republic and empire in the 
course of eight or ten centuries. ey were 
no doubt greatly exaggerated by the panic fear 
of the inhabitants ; and the pride of the Ro- 
man historians would lead them to magnify 
pret sae before which their own legions had 
so often quailed. But when we consider the 
difficulty of subsisting a large number of per- 
sons in @ march through an unfriendly coun- 
try,—and this at a time when much of the 
now cultivated ion of Europe was covered 
with forest swamp—I am disposed to 
think that the hosts, which for a succession of 
centuries overran the Roman empire, did not 


in the exceed in number the immi- 

gration —— oy to the United 
sinee i 

diatd te Re oO words, I am in- 


lieve, that within the last sixty 
yom the old world has poured in upon the 

hited States a number of 1 persons as great— 
With cay natural Asia sent into 
barous races.” ‘aca 





This illustrates Mr. Everett’s peculiar, in- 
genious, and learned illustration. His mind 
is always on the look-out for something at 
once elegant and profitable. His discourse 
throughout was filled with sound statesman- 
like topies, handled with a certain national 
breadth and importance befitting the orator’s 
reputation as a great American publicist, 
Mr, Everett was probably listened to by the 
greater mt of his large audience for the first 
time. His manner at once studied, ornate, 
and agreeable, made a very favorable impres- 
sion, as he delivered the lecture, as an oration, 
without the incumbrance of notes and the 


usual green baize professor’s desk, and pair | 


of lights. 


M. Ampere, in his Promenade-en Amé- 
rique, in the number of the Revue des Deux 

ondes for May 1st, reaches the city of Phila- 
delphia, on his way to Washifgton. His 
topics have no great novelty to American 
readers. He falls occasionally, however, into 
a blunder, in his excessive desire for philoso- 
phising, which is sufficiently amusing; for 
instance, when Quakerism leads him to Mor- 
monism, and he “ finds reason to believe that 
a circumstance which has greatly aided the 
progress of Mormonism in the United States 
is the thought that America should have a 
religion and a revelation of its own, and be 
perfectly independent, in this respect, of the 
old world.” This is cool, certainly, since 
Mormonism is mainly recruited from the ig- 
noranee, social degradation, and imbecility of 
the Old World. Or, as if America, had she 
any serious intention of setting up for her- 
self in the matter of revelation, could not 
choose a better idol than Joe Smith. It is 
notorious, on the contrary, that the strongest 
bond this country has with Europe, is through 
the religious associations of the two conti- 
nents. Our Catholicism, Protestantism, Lu- 
theranism, Episcopacy, Methodism, are all 
European. M. Ampére pays a handsome 
compliment to the lawyers of New York and 


Philadelphia, “as a veritable aristocracy of | 


manners and intelligence.” The judges in 
the courts he thinks not less imposing for the 
wantof robes and square bonnets. ‘The fact 
of a judge delivering his opinion, dissenting 
from the majority of his brethren on the 
bench, stamps him as a singularity. He saw 
it done, he says, “ with sufficient coolness,” 
“ It is to push very far,” he adds, “ the respect 
for individual opinion thus to permit a minor- 
ity of the judges to express himself adverse 
to the decision, at the risk of weakening its 
effect; but the thing did not seem to be at- 
tended with any inconvenience.” 

M. Ampére visits the back slums of Phila- 
de}phia, in company with the Mayor of that 
city, followed by a couple of brawny police- 
men, who carried pistols in their pockets and 
served as a body guard. He was happy to 
learn that while the Germans were getting an 
ill name, the best behaved population among 
the foreigners was the French. He subse- 

uently refers to this good opinion of the 
yor when he finds not a single Frenchman 

in the Penitentiary at Cherry Hill. He was 
anxious to investigate this penal system after 
the opinions in its favor of M. de Tocqueville, 

. de Beaumont, M. Lieber, M. Moreau, 
Christophe, and Oscar I. of Sweden, and Mr. 
Charles Dickens’s highly-colored picture on 
the other side. He states the results of his 
investigations calmly and fairly, and evidently 
with no hostility to the system as it is at 
sent guarded and modified, though he does 





not consider it a cure-all for every “moral 
disease” of humanity. He thinks that a eer- 
tain length of time in prison is necessary for 
a trial of the discipline, and that a too great 
prolongation of it would be terrific. The 
extreme term of twelve years would be a 
condemnation worse than death to seven out 
of ten. The inequality of the punishment 
to different natures and constitutions is a 
difficulty shared with all its penalties. Wo- 
men, notwithstanding the ancient wit on the 
subject, endure the silence better than the 
men. 

From the prison M. Ampére proceeds to 
the Girard College, which he compares, 
“ cheerful and magnificent, with its columns, 
of white marble, to the temple of Delos.” 
The ease, sumptuousness and style of the 
abode seem rather regretted by our traveller. 
i? be is in harmony with such an edi- 
fice. The interior is elaborately comfortable, 
the pupils walk on mats, and their desks are 
covered with green serge. It is very fine; 
but then children with a look so neat, well 
taken care of, so happy, what will they find 
on issuing forth into the world? Itis a mat- 
ter of sorrow that cold reason will not suffer 
us to expel the painful reflection, for it is a 
happy thing to enjoy the unique spectacle of 
a palace open to the democracy, and of this 
homage offered to poor and often too neglect- 
ed infancy. They who, in our European 
cities, beg on the pavement or play in the 
kennels, Bap sleep under a roof of marble; 
but it is an excess. Where the people reign, 
you must not spoil the children of the sove- 
reign; and Henry IV. was not so badly ex- 
posed in being brought up with the little 
peasants of Berne.” 

A paragraph on ‘the musical taste of the 
negro closes this instalment of M. Ampére’s 
“promenade.” “The black race is sufficiently 
well organized for music. It is a point on 
which the haughty Yankees should recognise 
an inferiority to men whom they will some- 
times hardly recognise as human creatures. 
The negro is condemned, by slavery or ne- 
glect, to a wretched condition; but he pos- 
sesses a gift denied to those who oppress or 
despise him,—gaiety. To aid in supporting 
the bitterness of his lot, Providence has given 
him a relish for the dance and the song :-— 

Le bon Dieu lui dit: Chante, 
Chante, pauvre petit.” 





Vaxentine’s Manual of the Corporation of 
the City of New York for 1853, is, like the 
previous volumes of the series, not ong’ a 
hand book of the city officers of the year, but 
an instalment of the editors’ collections and 
reminiseences of the city in the past. In 
New York, the past is a comprehensive word, 
dating generally any where back of the last 
five or ten years. Mr. Valentine’s Manual 
will preserve many a fading recollection from 
oblivion. His chronicles and gatherings, too, 
have a sound historical value. The Map of 
the City, published in 1797, is a curious me- 
morial. We have also the Commissioner’s 
Map of 1807, and also an interesting one, 
showing the original high water line, and 
what a considerable part of the city has been 
gained, in one way and another, from the 
water. The information touching local city 
ordinances, &¢., is full and minute. The 
sketches of the lives of the Mayors for nearly 
the whole of the last two centuries keeps 
those worthy officials in due remembrance. 
We potice that Mr. Valentine proposes a 











History of New York from his own hand. 
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The materials are ample, and no local chroni- 
cler is better entitled to the work. 





Among new books in Theology, we have 
from American pens a treatise on enera- 
tion, by Edmund H. Sears, printed for the 
American Unitarian Association (Crosby & 
Co.); which, without entering upon its doc- 
trinal expositions, we may pronounce well 
and calmly written in such passages as the 
“My of Death.” A volume of Discourses 
on the Unity of God, and other Subjects, by 
the Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., appears under the 
same auspices, from the same publisher. A 
Philadelphia publisher (Martien) sends us a 
Commentary on the Song of Solomon, by the 
Rey. George Burrowes, who regards the 
poem, in its spiritual improvements, as a 
means of pious and emotional fervor. He 
admits that the undertaking is difficult. We 
cannot think that the spiritualities are much 
improved by reference, for instance, to Lad 
Montagu’s letters on the state of the Turkis 
ladies, though our knowledge of Eastern 
‘manners is increased by the author’s nume- 
rous illustrations. We have also a treatise 
on another subject, of a more complex cha- 
racter, in the New Testament,—An Exposi- 
tion of the Prophecies of the Apocalypse, by 
the Rev. James Du Pui, (Moore, Phila.) The 
author is a chaplain in the U, 8. ai fe Mr. 
Herman Hooper has reprinted three lectures 
of Dr. Chas. Wordsworth,—the Church of 
Rome, or the Babylon of the Apocalypse, 
with an introduction, by the Rev. James 
Buxton, of North Carolina. At the same 
time with the work of Dr. Boardman, “ The 
Bible in the Counting-House,” noticed in our 
last, appears a treatise on the same general 
subject, bearing the title, The Race for 
Riches ; a series of lectures by the Rev. W. 
Arnot, the minister of the Free Church of 
St, Peter’s, at Glasgow, They are a contri- 
bution from the pulpit to a subject which 
must more and more enrploy the attention 
of the world—the relation of laborers and 
employers; and, in a Christian and humane 
spirit, we may add, inculeate just notions on 
the value of that limited portion of wealth, 
money. A Closet Companion, or a Method 
Jor Searching the Scriptures, by the Rev. C. 
W. Bolton, (Baltimore, N. P. Burt) is a 
proof of the exhaustive analysis of the sacred 
volume, in its doctrinal and spiritual capacity. 
It is a ruled copy-book, with a column for 
every text to be noted as it marks the attri- 
butes or teachings of the Bible. The Canon 
of Holy Scripture, by the Rev. Mathew H. 

enderson, M.A. (Newark, N. J., A. H. 
Rogers.)—A very capital sermon, on a topic 
of great interest to every congregation. 
Mr. H. writes in a clear, scholarlike, and 
sensible manner; and we venture to com- 
mend the present discourse as every way 
worthy attention, not only from the sound- 
ness of its views, but also from its excellent 
and discriminating remarks upon the English 
Version of the Bible, the Latin Vulgate, and 
the Douay Bible. 
of Baptism, is a pamphlet coming from 

hiladelphia. The author is terribly afraid 
of the “ Puseyism” of a considerable por- 
tion of the Episcopal clergy. How the case 
stands, we are not rightly informed ; when 
we get a pamphlet on the other side, we 
may know better—perhaps. 


The a Church Theory 


The new scientific publications of the 
week include Messrs. Stringer & Townsend's 
reprint of the Glasgow Practical Mechanic's 
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Journal, issued simultaneously with the for- 
eign edition. Its special character as a jour- 
nal of the highest value in the promotion of 
the mechanic arts is well known. The new 
monthly periodical, the American Polytechnic 
Journal, conducted at Washington by Messrs. 
Page, Greenough & Fleischman, adds agri- 
eulture to mechanies in its range of topics. 
The connexion of the editors with the Patent 
office, at various times, gives them special fa- 
cilities in a very important department. The 
journal has great fulness and variety of topies, 
and is of much a= as well as special in- 
terest. The elaborate paper “On the Work- 
ing of Wood,” may be taken as an index of 
the spirit of the work. The illustrations are 
given with foree and delicacy. A. Hart has 
published a handbook of practical Directions 
for Obtaining Photographic Pictures, which 
we may commend, for its full and recent know- 
ledge, to the followers of the much-cultivated 
art. 


A Manual of Political Economy, by F. 
Peshine Smith (Putnam & Co.), is a valua- 
ble addition to the works on the subject of 
which it treats. The author’s views are, in a 
great measure, novel ; but ee are clearly 
expressed, and urged with much force of ar- 
gument and illustration. Without pretending, 
in a brief notice, to decide upon the many and 
hard questions which the book opens for dis- 
cussion, we commend it warmly to the no- 
tice of teachers and professors, as weil as to 
all interested in political economy. It will 
repay examination. 


Dr. Park's Hand-Book for American 
Travellers in Europe is a neat, comfortable 
volume, full of all sorts of good information, 
and booked-up to the present time. The 
Doctor gives some very sensible and very 
seasonable advice to our countrymen about 
to make their first appearance on the Euro- 
pean stage. Every tourist will find it well 
worth his having. 


Messrs. T. S. Berry & Co. have published, 
among other music, the Wanda Polka Ma- 
zourka, by Talexy; Valentine’s Polka, and 
La Gaiete, all of unusual interest. Gotts- 
ehalk’s Bamboula and Banamier, published 
also by them, are already too great favorites 
to require a notice. The Climax, Sunbeam, 
and Tornado Polkas, and the Cecilia Waltz, 
are very pretty. The Serenade of Venice is 
an excellent study for beginners, for whom 
it is often difficult to find suitable music. 
We have also received from Messrs. Berry & 
Co. several harmonized songs, arranged for 
three or four voives, and particularly adapted 
for home singing. “Thou art gone from 
my gaze,” “Home, Sweet Home,” and “ My 
dreams are now no more of thee,” are among 
them. For single voices we have “ Aileen 
Aroon,” “I’m a merry laughing girl,” “Do 
they miss me at home,” “Come o’er the 
mountain to me, love,” “"T'is sweet to hear 
the merry lark,” and “ All is dark where thou 
art not.” “The Wanderer,” by Liszt, has a 
beautiful accompaniment for the flute, writ- 
ten by C. E. Horn. “ Return and cheer my 
heart,” sung by Madame Anna Thiilon, would 
be more pleasing if set to Italian or German 
words, the English ones being so deficient in 
taste as to give little pleasure in hearing them. 


There are now three editions of Mr. Lay- 
ard’s second series of Discoveries among the 
Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, before the 
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American public. The first is the English 
edition of Murray, which is imported ang 
sold at a lower price than it can be purchased 
in London, being offered at retail for $4.59 
This is the best library edition. The second 
is a reprint of this work, less bulky, in q 
compact and not inconvenient form, offered 
by the Harpers for exactly one-half the 
price. The names of the several origina) 
artists, by the way, are omitted from the 
designs. The third is a judicious Ameri. 
can copyright abridgement of the work 
executed by a competent scholar and dis. 
tinguished tern traveller of this city 
preserving all the narrative of general jp. 
terest, the Fo aaans = the Arabs, the 
gress 0 iseovery ; and, especially, the 
Pibieal matter evolved by the mec Ag 
of the palace of Sennacherib. This is , 
neat 12mo, of large type, and will satisfy, we 
esume, the requirements of Judge Hali- 
urton, who, in his new series of Sam Slick, 
recommends the pickaxe and crowbar to be 
applied to Mr. Layard’s big book, as well as 
to his original mounds, With these several 
editions, suited to the tastes and means of 
all classes of purchasers, Mr. Layard’s im- 
portant discoveries will be fully introduced 
to the American community, 





As a timely remind«r of the season and 
its opportunities, Messrs. Ritchies and Dun- 
navant, Richmond, Va., issue a new edition 
of Dr. Burke's manual and guide to the 
Virginia Mineral Spri he traveller 
for health or pleasure will find in it full di- 
rections for his journey and the improvement 
of his visit, with some amusement in the an- 
thor’s handling of the subject. 

Of serials ard continuations of former 
publications, and reprints of old favorites, 
we have three new novels from established 
lady writers of the day, Modern Flirtations, 
by Catharine Sinclair, the author of “ Bea- 
trice,” “Modern Accomplishments,” and 
other popular works (Stringer and Town- 
send); another translation from the cow- 
panion to Miss Bremer’s popularity, the 
Swedish Emily Carlen, entitled One Year; 
a Tale of Wedlock, a copyright work issued 
by Scribner; and from Hart, of Philadel- 
phia, Wild Jack ; or, the Stolen Child, a fifth 
in the series of the novels and tales of 
Caroline Lee Hentz. Dodd issues a new 
edition of The Young Lady's Guide, by 
Harvey Newcomb. From Messrs. Lippin- 
cott & Co. we have Mr. W.-H. Carpenter's 
History Massachusetts in the carefully 
at Prane of the “ Cabinet ag om : 
—while artine’s History of the Restora- 
tion of Monarchy in France is brought to a 
conclusion by the Harpers in a fourth volume, 
in which that author, with his aceustomed 
gallantry, brings his narrative with unabated 
spirit to the great year, 1830, of Louis 
Philippe. 

Messrs. Lippincott, Grambo & Co. have 
published Dr. Spencer Thompson's Diction- 
ary of Domestic Medicine and Household Sur- 
gery, in a convenient form for general 
circulation. It is a careful and judicious 
summary of medical knowledge, clear and 
practical in character, and is * revised with 
additions,” by Dr. Henry H. Smith, of Phila- 
delphia. 


A Practical ; 
and Self- Instruction, by 


-Book for Schools 
ond Schuster, 
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by vac 8 & — 

sontains some thirty pages 0 

bet landscapes, &c., prefaced by 
several of instructions. 


Messrs. Clarke, Beeton & Co., 148 Fleet 
street, London, have issued an edition of the 
Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which is a very 

specimen of publication in every 
respect. It makes a large-page and well-bound 
12mo. of five paateed pogo and is presented 


on excellent ean-cut type, at 
three shillings and sixpence English, or seven 
shillings American. 


We see among the announcements on the 
fly-leaves and inside coversa number of popu- 
lar American works, in the profits of which 
the authors share (we understand), in all 

e nearest approach we have to the 
principles of an international copyright, and 
highly creditable to the publishers who have 
adopted that course. 


POETRY. 


FALLING STARS. 
A PUGITIV’ TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER. 
“SaerngrD, say’st thou that a star 
Rules our days, and gems the skies?” 
“Yes, my child; but in her veil 
Night conceals it from our eyes.” 
“Shepherd, they say that to thy sight 
e secret of yon heaven js clear ; 
What is, then, that star so bright, 
Which flies, and flies to disappear ¢” 
“My child, a man has passed away ; 
His star has shed its parting ray. 
He, amid a joyous throng, 
Pledged the Mgr toms and the song; 
Happy, he has el his eyes 
y the wine to him so dear.” 
“Yet another star that flies— 
That flies, and flies to disappear !” 


‘My child, how pure and beautiful ! 
A gentle girl had fled to heaven ; 
Happy, and in love most true, 
o the tenderest lover given. 
Flowers crown her maiden brow, 
Hymen’s altar is her bier.” 
“Yet another star that flies— 
That flies, and flics to disappear !” 
“Child, the rapid star behold 
Of a great lord newly born; 
Lined with purple and with gold 
The empty cradle whence he’s gone. 
Ben now the tide of flatteries 
Had almost reached his infant ear.” 
“Yet another star that flies— 
That flies, and flies to disappear!” 
a 4 am. ert arog fiash is that? 
vorite t re . 
Who thought Seeiiell iagetcly great, 
When his laughter mocked our woes. 
They his image now despise, 
ho once worshipped him in fear.” 
“Yet another star that flies— 
Theat flies, and flies to disappear.” 
“My son what sorrow must be ours! 
A generous patron’s eyes are dim! 
Indigence from others gieans ; 
nee she harvested on him. 
very eve, with tears and sighs, 
The wretched to his roof rie near.” 
“Yet another star that flies— 
That flies, and flies to disappear !” 
— eae star is dark! 
Nor fet men thy tar Lain! ‘ 
For its size or brilliancy. 
Wert thou bright but to their eyes, 
They would say, when death is near— 
$ It is but a star flies— 
That flies, and flies to disappear !” 








DBSPAIR. 
BY ML. G 

Comx, range with me through Fancy’s realm, 
And I will ehow you where 

Men rear an altar to their god 
(An earth-born god), Despair. 

This altar they have raised with care, 
With symbols carved it o’er; 

And here their gifts, with lavish hands, 
They offer evermore. 

Now mark the thousand sons of men 
That throng the altar plain! 

Eager to offer gifts to him 
Whose smile they seek in vain. 

See! foremost, ’mid their numbers vast, 
Moves one with noble brow— 

’Tis Genius, noblest child of earth, 
Who first would pay his vow. 

Mingling with incense gifts most rare, 
His offering here we find; 

For, on the altar of Despair, 
He sacrifices mind. 

Behold the group of sisters fair 
Who bend the shrine before ; 

The Virtues rich oblation now 
Upon the altar pour. 

Earth’s treasures all are offered here, 
Those precious and most rare ; 

Naught is too good for man to bring 
Unto his god, Despair. 

But now a band of mendicants 
Before the altar stand; 

Surely, no votive gift is brought 
By this most wretched band! 

Lo! the dark smoke once more ascends, 
And spreads o’er all the plain; 

Their gitts are on the altar laid, 
Its fires burn bright again. 


The hopes of joyous days to come, 
The poor man’s seeds of thought, 

These are the gifts which this poor band 
Unto Despair have brought. 

Reader! these scenes in Faney’s realm, 
Have moved my soul to grief; 

"Tis more than sketch by Fancy drawn 
That claims your firm belief. 


This altar stands within the world, 
And gifts by men are poured 

Upon it; whilst, within their hearts, 
Despair is hailed a god. 

When you a gift are called to lay 
This altar on, beware— 

God is a “ present help in need,” 
Kneel not unto Despair. 





SONNET. 
ON HEARING A VOICE IN THE “ CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER,” 
MORRISTOW J 


Wuart seraph-tones entrance my captive ears! 
Can such proceed from earth or earthly voice, 
‘To swell the magic music of the spheres? 
Yes! but from one whose heart makes Heaven 
its choice, 
And upward lifts her to the blissful plains, 
Where, as they enter, listening saints rejoice 
That mortal lips should emulate their strains, 
There, when below this melody has ceased, 
She joins th’ angelic choir in holier lays— 
Sustains their harmony with power increased, 
Partakes their ecstasy as she worship lg 
ilst on 


Oh, may she think of those who, w 

earth, : 
She led, in sacred song and chants of praise, 
To the Repgemer’s shrine, to gain new — 





MEDIEVAL LATIN POETRY. 

Messrs, Eprrors:—In common with many 
of your readers, I have been much interested 
in your reeent articles on Medieval Latin 
Poetry. Isend you a copy of a very pecu- 
liar piece, “Cygnus Exspirans,” which atfords 
ample proof that the old Leonine verse was 





——— 
sometimes used to express a jollity that 
would have made the ghostly Leo’s hair 
stand on end. It is to be found in Dr. G. 
A. Konigsfeld’s Lateinische Hymnen und 
Gesange aus dem Mittelalier. Bonn, 18477. 
8. 0. 
Naw York, April, 1853. 
CYGNUS EXSPIRANS. 
Parendum est, cedendum est, 
Claudenda vite scena; 
Est iacta sors, me vocat mors: 
‘Hee hora est postrema! 
Valete res, valete spes : 
Sic finit cantilena! 
O magna lux, sol, mundi dux! 
Est concedendum fatis ; 
Due lineam eclypticam : 
Mihi luxisti satis ! 
Nox ineubat; fax oceidit; 
Iam portum subit ratis. 
Tu cythara argentea, 
Vos aurei planetz, 
Cum stellulis ocelluli 
Nepotibus lucete! 
Fatalia, lethalia 
Mihi nunciant comete. 


Ter centies, ter millies 
Vale, immunde munde! 
Instabilis et labilis 
Vale, orbis rotunde! 
Mendaciis, fallaciis 
Lusisti me abunde. 

Lueentia, fulgentia - 
Gemmis, valete, tecta, 

Seu marmore, seu ebure 
Supra nubes erecta! 

Ad parvulum me loculuin 
Mors urget equis veeta. 

Lucretiw, que specie 
Gypsata me eepistis! 
Imagines, voragines, 

Quz mentem sorbuistis, 
En oculos, heu! scopulos, 
Extinguit umbra tristis. 

Tripudia, diludia 
Et feseennini chori 
Quiescite, raucescite ! 
Preeo divini fori, 

Mors, intonat et insonat 
Hune lessum: debes mori! 

Delicia, letitizx 
Mensarum eum culina ; 
Cellaria, bellaria 
Et coronata vina: 

Vos nauseo! dum haurio 
Quem seyphum mors propinat. 

Facescite, putrescite 
Odores vestimenti! 
Rigescite, o delicie, 
Libidinum fomenta! 
Deformium me vermium 
Manent operimenta. 

O culmina, heu! fulmina, 
Horum fugax honorum! 
Tam subito, dum subeo 
Eternitatis domum, 
Ridiculi sunt tituli 
Foris et agunt momum! 

Lectissimi, carissimi 
Amici et sodales! 

Heu! insolens et impudeus 
Mors interturbat sales. 

Sat lusibus indulsimus : 
Extremum dico yale! 

Tu denique, corpus, vale ! 
Te, te citabit totum : 

Te conscium, te socium 
Dolorum et gaudiorum ! 
Equalis nos t sors— 
Bonorum vel orum. 


O domine deus! 
Speravi in te ; 
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O care mi Jesu! 

Nune libera me: 

* dura catena, 
misera poena, 

sa aad 

ndo, gemendo, 

Et Soptilacisalie 

Adoro, imploro, 

Ut liberes me! 





THE ART OF MAKING POETRY. 

[From a Sever paper by tho jete 7. BL — > oe in 
cee taal tadinn cous cibenteet i Wee tka Galt 
women rate to market.”"—As You Like It. 

Carpinat RicHe tev is reported to have said 
once that he would make so many dukes that 
it should be a shame to be one, and a shame 
not to be one. It appears, however, that he 
changed his mind afterwards, inasmuch as, 
down to St. Simon’s time, there were only 
twelve or thirteen dukes in France, besides 
the blood-royal. At present they are more 


- plenty, though it is even yet some distinction 


to be a duke, out of Italy; and in Poland 
there is an express law against the title be- 
ing borne by any man who has not a clear 
income of three hundred dollars a year to 
support its dignity. In Bavaria, you may 
be made a baron for 7000 rix-dollars (or 
$5250)—or a count for 30,000 rix-dollars, 
but in this last case you must not follow any 
trade or profession; bankers, accordingly, 
content themselves with baronies usually, 
like sensible men, preferring substance to 
sound ; as, in fact, when it is perfectly well 
known you are able to buy a dozen counts 
and their titles, the world gives you credit as 
for the sion,—perhaps more. But 
what Cardinal Richelieu threatened with re- 
rd to dukedoms has, in fact, been effected 

y the progress of the world with regard to 
another title as honorable, perhaps, as that 
of duke, though few of its possessors could 
retain it if the Polish regulation mentioned 
above were to be applied to it and enforced. 
I mean the title of poet. To be a poet, or, 
rather—for there is still some reverence left 
for that name—to b2 a versifier, is in these 
days a shame, and not to be one is a shame. 
That is, it is a shame for any man to take 
airs or pique himself on a talent now so 
common, so much reduced to rule and grown 
absolutely mechanical, and to be learned 
like arithmetic : and, on the other hand, for 
these same reasons, it is a shame not in some 
degree to possess it, or have it for occasions 
at command. It is convenient sometimes to 
turn some trifle from a foreign language, to 
hit off a scrap for a corner of a newspaper, 
to write a squib or an epigram, or play a 
me at crambo, and for all these emergen- 
cies the practised versifier is —- He 
has, very likely, the frames of a few verses 
always ready in his mind, constructed for the 
urpose, into which he can put any given 
idea at a moment’s warning, with as much 
certainty as he could put a squirrel or a bird 
into a cage he had ready for it. These 
frames may consist merely of the rhymes, or 
bouts rimés, being common-place words, such 
as would be easily lngged in a-propos to any- 
thing; or they may be very common-place 
verses ready made, upon which an appropri- 
ate travestie could easily be superinduced ; 
or, finally, their places may be supplied by the 
actual verses of some author, who should, 
however, be, if possible, but little known, 
which may be travestied impromptu. This 
will be better understood by an instance, and 





as I am now making no secret of the mat- | 


ter, 1 will take those well-known lines of 
Moore :— 
“Vain was that man—and false as vain, 
Who said, were he ordained to run 
His long career of life again, 
He would do all that he had done. 
It is not thus the voice that dwells 
In coming birth-days, to me; ~ 
Far otherwise, of time it tells, 
Wasted unwisely—carelessly.” 


Now, suppose I wish to make love in poet- 
ry. [am adespairing lover—or will suppose 
myself one for the present, and my griefs 
may be poured out in this same measure, and 
with so many of these same words as to 
leave no ground for any claim to authorship 
for me in the following stanza :— 

Vain are the hopes, ah! false os vain, 

That tempt me weary thus to run 

My long eareer of love again, 

And only do what I have done. 
Ah! not of hope the light that dwells 
In yonder glances, speaks to me; 

Of an obdurate heart it tells, 

Trifling with hearts all carelessly. 

And now take the same stanza, only change 
the circumstance to something as ditferent as 
possible. | am a flaming patriot, the enemy 
is at our gates, and I am to excite my fellow- 
citizens to arms. It will go to the self-same 
tune and words :— 

Our country ealls, and not in vain, 

Her children are prepared to run 

Their fathers’ high career again; 

And may we do as they have done. 
In every trumpet voice there dwells 
An echo of their fame for me; 
Oh, who ean hear the tale it tells, 
And pause supinely—carelessly. 

Again, which is a more possible ease in 
our country, I am disgusted with an unprin- 
cipled mob orator, some indeseribably low, 
but gifted scion of perdition, one whom no 
prose can reach ; why, have at him with the 
same arms,—they are always ready :— 

Thou bad vain man, thou false as vain, 

If Satan were ordained to run 

A free career on earth again, 

He would do all that thou hast done. 

It is of him the voice that dwells 

In thy gay rhetoric speaks to me, 
Of horrors scoffingly it tells, 
Of crime and suffering carelessly. 

Or, lastly—for one may get too much of 
this—I am enraged with a bad — or 
musician, and want to gibbet him. ! is 
not Tom Moore my executioner :— 

I stop my ears, but all in vain— 

In vain to distant corners run; 

He imitates the owls again, 

And will do all that they have done. 

Of roasting eats the voice that dwells 

In such discordance, speaks to me ; 
Of Tophet up in arms it tells, 

With doors left open carelessly. 

* * * * * * * 


I quit here for a moment the subject of 
rhyme, to say a word or two upon blank 
verse, that mortal humbug which “ prose 
poets” are so fond of, ve certainly, the 
world would soon be full of it, if any bod 
were fond of them. There is uo more di 
eulty or skill in cutting up a given quantity 
of prose into blank verse, than there is in 
sawing up a log into planks. Both opera- 
tions certainly reflect credit on their original 
inventors, would immortalize them if we 
knew their names; but Fame would have 
her hands full, and her mouth too, if she 
should occupy herself in these days with all 


The 
best way, of setting this ina cle 
pelatvef view, la to:-eubaplity ie: had, ‘toe 
this purpose, it would not be difficult to 
pitch upon authors whose whole writings, o; 
nearly so, would bear being written as Blank 
verse, though they were given out as prose. 
For instance, there is John Bunyan, the 
whole of whose works it would be easier to 
set up into verse than to restore some works 
now held to be such, to their metrical shape, 
if, by any accident, the ends of their |ines 
should get confused. Let the reader try his 
skill in reconstructing, with the visible signs 
_ of poetry, the following extract from Samson 
Agonistes, from line 118, omitting the next 
three, and going on to line 130 :— 

“See how he lies at random, carelessly dif. 
fused, * .* * jin slavish habit, ill-fttea 
weeds, o’er-worn and soiled, or do my eyes 
misrepresent ; can this be he, that heroic, that 
renowned, irresistible Samson, whom, unarm’d, 
no strength of man or fiercest wild beast could 
withstand; who tore the lion as the lion tears 
| the kid, ran on embattled armies clad in iron, 
and, weaponless himself, made arms ridicu 
lous,” &e. 

But to return to Bunyan ; take the follow. 
ing extract, which is verbatim from bis 
* World to Come.” It is more correct metre 
than much that we find written as verse in 
the old dramaiists, though it is always 
printed as prose :— ‘ 

“ Now, said my guardian 

The verge of hell, but 

power 

Of the destroyer ; 

For my commission from the imperial throne 

Secures you from all dangers. 

Here you may hear from devils and damned 

souls 

The cursed causes of their endless ruin; 

And what you have a mind to ask, inquire ; 

The devils cannot hurt you, though they 

would, 

For they are bound 

By him that has commissioned me, of which 

emselvyes are sensible, which makes them 








1, you are on 
o not fear the 


rage, 

And fret, and roar, and bite their hated 

chains, 

But all in vain.” 

And so on, ad infinitum, or throughout the 
“ World to Come.” 

But not to seek eecentrie writers and far- 
fetched examples, let us take a popular and 
on one, even Dr. Johnson himself ; oy 

y will recognise the opening sentence o 
Rasselas :-— 

“Ye who listen with credulity to the whis- 
pers of fancy, and pursue with eagerness the 
phantoms of hope, who expect that age will 

erform the promises of youth, and that the 
eficiencies of the present day will be supplied 
by the morrow, attend to 
selas, prince of Abyssinia.” 

This is prose incontrovertibly. In two 
minutes it shall be as incontrovertibly blank 
verse :— 

Oh, ye, who listen with credulity 

To faney’s whispers, or with eagerness 

Phantoms of hope pursue, or who expect 

Age will perform the promises of youth, 

Or that the t day's deficiencies 

Shall by the morrow be supplied, attend 

To Rasselas, the Abyssinian Prince, 

His history. Rasselas was fourth son, é. 

I do not suspeet any reader of this Mags 
zine of stupidity enough to find a difficulty 
here, or of wit enongh to imagine one. The 
process speaks for itself, and so far requires 
no comment; but in earrying it a step or t¥° 


e history of Ras- 
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borrows it, may so tho- 
it as to run no on - 94 
it openly for his own. I take the 

only of the above, qd 4204 
they suffer a little violence, 





six 


them with rhymes, 
and read thus :— 


Or that the morrow will indeed amend 
The present day's deficiencies, attend— 


Now, in this shape they might do pretty 
well, had they not nen taken purposely men 
otorious of a notorious work; for 
pa might faa even from Rasselas, in the 
middle or anywhere less in sight, and few 
indeed are the crities who would detect and 
expose the cheat. But the next stage of our 
pro would distance the major part even 
of 8 That a serap from Rasselas should 
be set to Yankee Doodle is an idea which 
seems to have been reserved from all time to 
be first broached in the present article. But 
if not the same, there are similar things done 
hourly; and if the written monuments of 
genius, like the temples and palaces of anti- 
quity, were themselves diminished by all the 
materials they supply to new constructions, 
how much would there be remaining of them 
now. Imagine a chasm in Moore or Byron 
for every verse any lover has serawled in an 
album, or any Cora or Matilda in a newspa- 
per; or reverse the case, and imagine the 
masters of the lyre and of the pen reclaim- 
ing, throughout the world, whatever is their 
own, in whatever hands, and in whatever 
shape it might be now existing. The Scotch 
freebooter was warned upon his death-bed 
—rather late, but it was the first time the 
parson had had a chance at him—that in 
another world all the people he had robbed, 
and all the valuables he had robbed them of, 
sheep, horses, and cattle, would rise up to 
bear witness against him. “ Why then,” said 
he, in a praiseworthy vein of restitution, “ if 
the horses, and kye, and a’ will be there, let 
ilka shentleman take her ain, and Donald will 
be an honest man in.” Now, I should 
like to be by, at a literary judgment, when 
“ilka shentleman should tak her ain,” to have 
ighteousness rigidly laid to the line, and see 
who would in faet turn out to be “a shentle- 
man” and have a balanee left that was “her 
ain,” and who would be a Donald, left with 
nothing, a destitute “ bipes implumis.” Then, 
and not till then, will I give back the follow- 
ing piece of morality to las, and indeed, 
in the into which I am now going to 
put it, I think it will not be till then that he, 
or anybody for him, will lay claim td it, 


Air,“ Yankee Doodle.” 
Listen ye, who trust as true 
All the dreams of faney, 
Who with chase pursue 
Each vain hope you ean see, 
Who expect that age will pay 
All that youth may borrow, 
And that all you want to day 
Will be supplied to-morrow. 





“Men of humor ere always in some de- 
gree men of genius; wits are rarely so, al- 
a a man 43 genius may, among oe 

ifls, possess as Shakspeare.”—C. 
ridge’s Table Talk. 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 1752—1852. 
(4 RETROSPECT FROM THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE.] 
[Concluded from No, 318.] 
T am not strictly correct in stating that all 
innovations in 1752 were met with hostility. 
Garrick made one that was at least partially 
approved. In the list of plays re ted 
in November at both houses, I find that on 
the ninth of that month (Lord Mayor’s Day), 
while at Covent Garden was represented, 
according to immemorial custom, “ that 
scandalous piece” “The London Cuckolds,” 
Garrick, at Drury Lane, first broke through 
the use, and gave the “ Merchant of Venice.” 
Mr. Urban commends Garrick, but adds 
nothing by way of explanation. It is well 
known that the city authorities had ever been 
on angry terms with the playérs. The dra- 


matists united with the actors, and not only | 


did nearly every new piece exhibit a citizen 
husband who was anything but a cocu ima- 
inaire, but this express piece exhibited on 





should as soon think of addressing the Lord 
High Chancellor in open court as “ Dear 
Ned!” That there were men abroad de- 
sirous of reforming irregularities of all sorts 
may be seen perhaps in a simple entry, the 
fact relating to which was not forgotten last 
May in Moorfields. It is as follows—* Sun- 
a 17, the theatrical edifice called the New 

ells, near the London Spaw, was preached 
in for the first time by a clergyman Metho- 
dist, it being taken by the Rev. John yo 
for a tabernacle.” The old house is still 
well frequented. 

The number for June 1752 is curious, as 
giving an account of proceedings which had 
oceurred in Parliament (a word which Mr. 
Urban dared not print in full) early in 1751. 
It is communicated as a great favor by “ A. 
B.,” who warrants his report as “ not such 
an imposition upon the speakers and the 
public as some that have appeared in other 


| monthly collections.” The report is that of 


rd Mayor’s Day held up every London | two speeches of W. Th—nt—n, Esq., against 
husband as being as badly off as “ Georges | 8 standing army, and in favor of a militia, 


Dandin” himself. 


The play was coarse | Which speeches A. B. is anxious should 


enough to call up a blush on the face even | reach the honorable gentleman’s constituents 
of Etherege, but our great-grandmothers in ‘through Mr. Urban. They are brief, sensi- 
their youth listened to it from behind their | ble addresses, but the following paragraph is 
masks, and laughed consumedly! The sa- | that in which I felt most interested: “ He 
tirists however were the first to give way, | believed it true, plaid waistcoats had been 


and the citizens remained masters of the 
field. At this day there is not a theatre in 
the city of London; and even if the players 
in the city of Westminister were to carry on, 
as they did down to Garrick’s days, the 
dramatic vendetta bequeathed them by their 
predecessors, the satire would be susceptible 
neither of relish nor application. 

As little relish would the public have 
now for the application of the law according 
to the “ worshipful” fashion of 1752. Thus, 
in February of that year, it is recorded that 
a robbery was committed near Chester by 
five Irishmen; I need not enter into the 
details; it is in the consequences that I 
detect the singula For example, no 
sooner was the robbery known to the 
Cheshire and Lancashire magistrates, than 
they made a seizure of all the unluck 
Irishmen upon whom they could lay hands, 
through their deputies: the constables,—and 
such of the astounded captives as could not 
prove their respectability, were soundly 
scourged and thrown into prison, “ there to 
remain until they be transported!” This 
was ns posed justice with a vengeance! No 
word of indignant surprise follows on the 
heels of the record. !t seems like satire to 
find a gentleman in the succeeding number 
jauntily diseoursing upon the corruption of 
ancient times! Yet this is somewhat mend- 
ed by a second correspondent, who, with an 
eye to the then modern times, had come to 
the conelusion that Isaiah iv. 9, was appli- 
eable to his contemporaries, among whom 
there was more a desire to pass for than to 
aet like Christians, But all society seemed 
to have been in some confusion; or would 
the inhabitants of Selby in Yorkshire have 
been summoned, one May morning, by the 
public bellman to bring their hatchets and 
axes at midnight, “to cut down the turnpike 
erected there by Act of Parliament?” The 
thing was done, and, when done, the magis- 
trates began to look to it. Where there 
was such disrespect for law and parliament I 
cannot wonder at finding scant reverence for 
Mr. Urban himself. One of the writers in 
this very number addresses him with the 
blustering familiarity of “Dear Syl!” I 








worn by some wrong-heads in the eountry ; 
but in the parts where he lived, he saw no 
oceasion for an army to correct them; for 
some that had attempted it had been heartily 
threshed for doing so.”—-Such were the last 
expiring efforts made by Jacobitism. 

A more striking illustration of the tines 
(and yet such illustrations are furnished by 
men in all times) is afforded us by a writer 
who asserts that inoculation for the small- 
pox is irreligious! The illustrious obscure 
author maintains that Providence had wisel 
ordained small-pox to be fatal, and human 
science to be unavailable against it! The 
greatness of His power was thus contrasted 
with the weakness of our frames! Small 
pox, as this conservative gentleman conjec- 
tures, “amongst other purposes, is sent as a 
severe memenioof mortality, and a close and 
seasonable check to that pride and overfond- 
ness with which a beautiful face is too apt to 
inspire the giddy owner; and also to teach 
the boasted sons of science humility and re- 
verence!” Such is the argument, italics 
included, with which the pious advocate tor 
small-pox according to nature inveighs against 
the inoculators. fe holds that inoculation 
is a human scheme in opposition to the wise 
designs and dispensations of Providence both 
general and particular, “ which all Christians, 
and especially instructors of youth, should 
prudently avoid.” If this writer survived till 
the period of Jenner and vaccination, he was 
probably the author of the caricature which 
represented Jenner’s young patients all be- 
coming calf-headed ! 

if this shows one sort of midsummer mad- 
ness, we have a sample of another species 
recorded under the head of Thursday, June 
4. On that day there was an installation of 
Knights of the Garter at Windsor, followed 
in the evening by a ogy dinner and a ball. 
In connexion with the former we have the 
following delicious trait of manners and cus- 
toms at court, “The populace attempted 
several times to force their way into the 
hall, where the Knights were at dinner, 
against the Guards, on which some were cut 
and wounded, and the Guards fired several 
times on them with powder to deter them, 








but without effect, till they had orders to load 
pg ee = nage Ina 
ew nights Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s new pla 
will be nted at Windsor before ihe 
Queen. a sensation would be raised 
were a London audience to rush down and 
insist upon being admitted to witness a “ first 
re tation,” and were they to be re- 
8 by Captain Augustus Lane Fox at the 

of a party with loaded barrels and 
fixed bayonets ! 

But abroad, as well as at home, it was the 
fashion to act with murderous vigour; so 
here we read of a young gentleman of Mont- 
pellier being hanged by order of the Popish 
authorities for attending a Protestant reli- 

ious assembly ; and of a poor nun solemnly 

evoted to hell in her dying hour, because 
she was suspected of Jansenism, of reading 
the Scriptures on the strength of her own 
private judgment, and because she would not 
declare as able the 101 propositions of 
Father Quesnel condemned by the Pope.- 
She might have pleaded guilty to the first 
two, but with regard to the last, she had no 
more read the propositions than had the Pon- 
tiff who’ pronounced them “ hellish and 
worthy of damnatios.” The propositions 
condemned are not to be found in Quesnel’s 
book. But it was the idle custom of the 
day for Pontiffs and prelates to aflix their 
signatures to declarations and addresses of 
which they were incapable of being the 
authors. “Have you read my last charge to 
my clergy ?” said the Archbishop of Paris once 
to Piron? “No, my lord,” answered that 
wicked wit, “ have you ?” 

While the Romish clergy abroad were 
braving Parliament and the law, at home the 
law was severely visiting the clergy. In the 
number for July we are told that a “clergy- 
man of Essex has lately paid the penalty of 
1007. with costs of suit into the Stamp Office, 
for marrying without a licence, according to 
the Act 10 Anne for preventing clandestine 

iages.” There would” sapens to have 
been a distaste against proceeding too rapidly 
in anything at this time. Not oniy must 
not persons marry in a hurry, but they must 
not die in a hurry. A humane correspond- 
ent deprecates the general custom of sum- 
marily smothering, in hydrophobia, in order to 
sige further mischief. The disease may 
incurable, but he discerns a lack of cour- 
tesy in so dispatching the patient. Our 
fathers, too, had been characteristically slow 
in giving credit to “ Franklin's project for 
emptying clouds of their thunder,” but now, 
“learned gentlemen of the Academy assure 
us that the experiment had been very lately 
tried with success.” ‘The matter is discussed 
in several numbers, and a faint and dreamy 
idea prevailed that electricity would one day 
be available for some purpose or another; 
but there is a delightful uncertainty as to 
what. 
enough to conceive the electric telegraph, or 


to suppose that Shakspeare or Puck could be | 


beaten, and that if the latter could put a 
girdle round about the earth in twenty 
minutes, a tinie was coming when man would 
be able to accomplish the feat more: rapidly 
still. “If it cannot be said of 1752 that then 
“everything had done happening,” it may in 
some respects be asse that there was 
nothing moving but stagnation ! 

We must not, however, flatter ourselves 
that we have in all things progressed as we 
“— have insome. In the later numbers 
of the 


entleman’s Magazine for 1752, the 


No one was then insanely wicked | 
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question touching Convocation was again 
being discussed, as it was jn the earlier num- 
bers, and exactly as it now is in the Church 
and State Gazette, and the question itself 
stands now precisely where it did then. 
Some are with Hoadley and his friends, 
while others follow Soape, Sherlock, and his 
antagonists. Another subject which serious- 
ly troubled our great-grandfathers, as it is 
now doing their descendants, was as to what 
was to be done with convicted felons, The 
Australia which we have overstocked was 
not then thought of. An ingenious philan- 
thropist, however, suggested a remedy. He 

roposed that our felons should be sent to 

arbary, and exchanged for Christian slaves. 
He does not fix a tariff, but probably would 
have consented to have given at least three 
thieves as the “small change” for one honest 
man, 

Another question common to the people 
of both periods, is the corn question. A 
hundred years ago we produced ten times 
the quantity of wheat we could consume! 
So it is certified by Mr. Urban. As long 

revious as the reign of the Emperor Julian, 
English ships carried rich freights of corn to 
the cities on the Rhine, but I doubt if, even 
then, the difference between what we pro- 
duced and what we consumed was so great 
as it is stated to have been in 1752. It is, 
however, a very singular fact that prices 
were about the same under Julian as they 
were under Anne, George the First and 
George the Second. In the time of the 
philosophic and dirty Roman Emperor, Eng- 
lish corn was sold at the rate of thirty-two 
shillings a quarter, and that was the average 
price during the first igh tame. years of the 
last century. In 1752 objection is made to 
exportation as cheapening bread to foreigners 
and raising the prices of it at home. How 
different is the case a hundred years later, 
and how seemingly strange under that differ- 
ence are present prices! We import now to 
almost the extent we exported then, and yet 
average prices are not much higher now than 
they were then. Indeed, if we, as purchasers, 
take into account the difference in the value 
of money, we are buying bread at a far lower 
rate than our great grandsires sold it at. We 
may also confess to being struck with the sin- 
gularity of a remark made by “ Mark Land- 
love,” to the effect that the French landed 
interest might well be the envy of English- 
men. He is one of those very anxious to 
shift all taxes from land to fundholders, 

ly out of disgust that the national debt had 
reached the “ monstrous and alarming” figure 
of eighty millions! It is now about eight 
hundred millions! and we are, in faet, none 
| the poorer for having such an account upon 
our books. I may add, that in 1752 we were 
exporting gold and silver bullion to the con- 
tinent, not indeed at the rate we are now im- 
porting it, especially the former, but still in 
| quantities that seem almost incredible. The 
metal-import question, as it stood then, ex- 
cites a smile in those who read it now; as, 
for example, in the case mentioned at p. 382, 
“A parcel of waistcoats, embroidered with 
foreign gold and silver, (which were lately 
seized at a taylor’s house, who must pay the 
penalty of 100. pursuant to Act of Parlia- 
ment,) were publicly burnt in the presence of 
the custom-house officers and others.” 

This strange application of stranger laws 
must have puzzled the people almost as 
much as the change then effected from the 
“old style” to the “new.” “I went to bed 











last night,” says one lexed correspond. 
ent, “it was Bah ag September 3, and 
the first thing I cast my eye upon this morp. 
ing, at the top of a paper, was Thursday 
September 14. I did not go to bed til! be. 
tween one and two. Have I slept away 
eleven days in seven hours, or how is jt? 
For m t, 1 don’t find Pm any more re. 
freshed than after a common night’s sleep!” 
The confusion that temporarily ensued js 
pleasantly narrated, and there is something 
novel in the suggestion whereby it might 
have been obviated. “February has been 
scratched off a pet or two these many years; 
suppose you apply to haye the eleven days 
added to the end of that month, and so, for 
once, make it consist of nine-and-thirty oy 
forty : it’s only calling them the 3rd, 4th, &c., 
of September, and we are all right again!” 

Mr. Urban’s correspondents in October 
seem to have successfully exerted themselves 
to provide variety for his readers. One tells 
how that electricity had so far progressed as 
to be made available in cases of ague and in 
mining. Philosophy, divinity, agriculture, and 
criticism, each has its separate place. We 
are entertained by some writers who treat of 
the effects of eating walnuts, by others who 
touch upon the state of husbandry, the fish- 
eries, or who deal with Linnzus or Shak- 
speare; who atiack the thirty-nine articles, 
suggest reformations in the liturgy, and 
explain how to kill bugs and make a lithon- 
triptic. The medical correspondents were, 
particularly in the fall of the year, as nume- 
rous as the theological; and while the one 
showed what medicines were most efficacious 
in numerous diseases,—how a horse’s cough 
might be most quickly cured; and how the 
British race was degenerating because even 
low-born mothers were adopting the high- 
born fashions of not suckling their children, 
which was a species of murder,—tho other 
class of correspondents fought sturdily for or 
against the Hutchensonian opinions, showed 
how church authority was abused, and de- 
cried, as heartily as if they were living in 
1852, the system of pluralities. That the 
canons are defective is admitted, but Mother 
Church is well cared for,—and an essay to 
show that the inspired liturgy is not to be 
mended by human abilities, follows charac- 
teristically upon the method of brewing good 
October, and directions for making unexcep- 
tionable cider,—matters upon which as many 
of the clergy of 1752 were interested as they 
were. upon the questions of grace, free-will, 
and original sin. ‘The mixed character of 
much of the divinity (or rather of many of 
the divines) of that time perhaps influenced 
the productions of the laureate, Colley Cib- 
ber. At all events, in the concluding lines 
to his ode on the King’s birthday, we discover 
a little of the spirit of piety, but more of 
that of potation :-— 

That long his days high heaven may spare 

Is our first fervent morning prayer ; 

To this we quaff the ev’ning bow, 

Till suns beneath our ocean roll,— 


when I should imagine that the poet and his 
cantatores must have been in a rolling condi- 
tion too, or they would hardly have seen 
more suns than the almanac and custom 
daily authorise. However, as Dryden said 
when a friend remarked that he thought Dur- 
fey coutd never write a worse play than his 
last, “ You do not know what Tom can do in 
that way,”—so Cibher a 0 have decl 

that, if his ode was execrable, Eusden, when 





engaged in “cking ont Blackmore’s useless 





No. Ss 
heme ere he “slept with the dull of 
oe gy Fost oft vt others doubly 


Je in the number for December, 
For the first time there appears on 
the title-page an assurance that the current 
number contains “more in quantity and 
greater — than any book of the kind 
and price.” It might ave sail something 
about quality, too, for the opening article on 
Tillotson may still be read with pleasure. 
An original letter, written by Lord Roches- 
ter just previous to his death, is promised in 
the list of contents, but is not to be found in 
the Magazine itself. It is, in fact, in another 
number, and is certainly not so interesting as 
the following anecdote told of Tillotson :— 
«Though he used what in his time was 
called conceived prayer, and greatly excelled 
for the readiness and pertinence of his ex- 
pression, yet, as if this was really a peculiar 

he could never preach but by reading; 
and, having once attempted to deliver an ex- 
tempore diseourse on the most copious text 
he could select, ‘ We must all appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ,” he was obliged 
to leave the pulpit, after spending ten mi- 
nutes in hesitation, repetition, blushes, and 
confusion.” The succeeding articles treat 
upon Welsh lead, the Jansenist disputes 
between the French clergy and parliaments, 
horizontal windmills, the cherubim, Sunday 
hymns, and English highways. The paper 
next in suceession touches on the alleged 
miracle at Bishop Fisher’s grave, namely, 
that grass would not grow around it. The 
writer easily aecounts for so facile a mira- 
cle: —* Thus, we are told, the popish priests 
in King Henry VIIIL.’s time, poured sope- 
ashes on Mr, Petit’s grave in the church-yard, 
to prove him an heretic, affirming that God 
would not suffer grass to grow on an here- 
tic’s grave. (Strype’s Memor. vol. i. p. 203.)” 
Between the disquisition on Fisher and a 
philosophical deseription of Mount Vesuvius, 
we have a recipe for curing the glanders in 
horses; and a similar literary sandwich is 
served up in a Yorkshire anecdote of dolor- 
ous tragedy, which is spread between an 
essay on electricity and a heavy article de- 
fending the bounty on exported corn. Mag- 
hets, orreries, and the grinding of coneave 
glasses—toucking which latter we know 
something more than is vouchsafed by our 
friend of a eentury ago,—theories on the 
aurora, observations on eclipses, glances at 
contemporary satire, reviews of new ideas on 
natural pec gat and the stone, with some 
music of merit, some poetry without it, and 


some notices in the Historical Chronicle that | 


have a peculiar interest,—these form the 
staple of the number that was issued just 
one hundred years to-day, “ by E. Cave, jun. 
at St. John’s Gate.” In the Miscellaneous, 
there is “A Literary Bill of Mortality for 
1752:” I would fain transeribe it here, but, 
if it be witty enough to be composed by 
Swift, it is also filthy enough in part to have 
been from his pen, or to have raised his ex- 
cessive laughter. Mr. Urban would not ad- 
mit it now, however lightly he may have 
thought of it in his younger days; but 

The bard to purer fame may soar, 
- When first youth’s past,— 
and that reputation has been ed by our 
venerable friend. The list vetoed to affects 
to give the “casualties among books in 


| hundred, are entered as “ Starved.” 
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1752.” Among them we have « Abortive, | 


7,000; stillborn, 3,000; old age, 0.” 320 are 


set down as dying suddenly; and the trunk- | 
maker, sky-rockets, pastry-cook, and worms, | 


are chronicled as having destroyed between 
three and four thousand, 
2,079 are recorded as having perished in a) 
way and by a malady that only Swift would | 
have thought of, and an admirer approvingly 
have eopied. The casualties of the year 
among authors show as much wit as those 
among books. They are numbered as close | 
upon three toluand, more than a third of 
whom are disposed of under the head * Lu- | 
nacy.” A still greater number, some twelve | 
Seven- | 
teen were killed by the hangman, and fifteen 
by hardly more respectable prone, them- | 
selves. Mad dogs, vipers, and mortification 
swept off a goodly number. Five pastoral | 
poets died of “ Fistula,” and under the head | 


Not less than | 


| franes each, to Denain, of the 


borrowing their writings; others made polite 
requests to the same effect. At last the Débats 
and the Constitutionnel sued it, on the ground 
that it was positive and systematic robbery. 
People would not subscribe to the Débats be- 
cause they were sure of having all its good ar- 
ticles in the Faits the next morning; and ditto 
of the Cunstitutionnel. The argument for the 


| defence was long and learned, but the verdict 
| was for the plaintiffs, The two proprietors of 


the Faits were sentenced to pay five hundred 
Jonstitutionnel, 


, and to Bertin, of the Débats ; ordered to insert 


the judgment five times in their paper; to 
print and post in Paris two hundred big bills 
setting forth the motives of their econdemna- 
tion; and to pay the costs of the suit, After 
this, it would seem impossible for the paper to 
continue, for the very basis of its operations is 
to dispense with pens, and to get along with 
scissors.” 


— Among items of literary intelligence in 


of “Surfeit” we find a zero, which contrasts the Boston Transcript we have a pleasing 
strongly with the numbers said to have been | 2nouncement; whoever has followed the 
starved. | clever papers, now to be collected, through the 

But here I am exceeding my Jimits, even | columns of the Gazette, will be very glad to 
before I reach the analysation of the volume have them in a convenient form for reference. 
I had proposed to myself. I am like the) “We are pleased to learn that the interesting 
ancient poet who commenced an epic on the | series of articles which have opptaned in the 
siege of Troy, and who wrote six-and-thirty | Gazette, entitled ‘Theatrical Record of the 
books before he came to his subject, and | Boston Stage,’ are to be pene in a volume. 


then died. "Phe simile is imperfect in the | This will be quite a valuable addition to the 


latter respect, and I trust may for some time | 
remain so. 
If I have failed in giving interest to the | 
subject of “ A Hundred Years Ago,” it is the | 
fault of the artist, not of the material. This 
abounded, and my only embarrassment was | 
that of selection. I believe that, with pa-| 


tience and strong vision, a most amusing | 


| zens. 
| time to the preparation of so full and complete 


stock of local knowledge possessed by our citi- 
The editor must have devoted much 


an account of matters eonnected with the 


drama in Boston.” 


— Mr. Gibson, R.A., now residing at Rome, 


has completed his exquisite statue of Venus, 


and aroused the speculation, admiration, and 


criticisms of connoisseurs by giving a slight 











paper might be constructed simply out of the | gech tint to the figure, blue eyes, yellow hair. 
slight personal notices scattered through any | and a delicately colored border to the drapery. 
of these by-gone volumes. Some of these ‘There is much difference of opinion as to the 
are of great interest. Among them, and cer- | judiciousness of this proceeding, which, how- 
tainly not of interest, | was something star- | ever, is strictly in accordance with the practice 
tled to find the Christian and surname affixed of the most renowned sculptors of antiquity ; 
below. Unfortunately my namesake, who- | but the voice of the majority of visitors to the 
ever he may have been, is registered among | studio appears to be favorable to the tint, as it 
the offenders, and, for the mortification of certainly contrasts strongly with the coldness 
vanity, among the little ones. Had he been of the surrounding marbles, 
a romantic assassin, of a very exaggerated/ — A new work by Lamartine, a History 
fashion, or a highwayman who loved a gallop | of the Age of the Medicis, is announced. A 
across a common by moonlight; had he, like | finer theme for the brilliant, poetical historian 
the Major Doran recorded by Sir Jonah Bar-| than that magnificent epoch, can hardiy be 
rington, killed 2 Spanish colonel ont of ca- found elsewhere in the range of history. 
rive, or, like that other namesake chronicled The work will be published in the fewilleton 
y the same light historian, been half hanged | of the Pays. 
(2s he probably deserved to be) by William’s| — It has been recommended by a scientific 
Dutch troopers on the banks of the Boyne, | gentleman (Dr. Gardner) to use the coffee leaf 
there would have been something noticeable | as a substitute for the berry ; and that, to render 
in it! After all, it is as well to be content | the commodity marketable for English consump- 
with the ancestry provided for us. “ Probitas | tion, it should be subjected to the same kid of 
nobilitas” was an ancient maxim, and he who | ™anipulation as tea undergoes. The leaf, and 
has the former “n’a pas besoin d’aienx.” ves o~ we a nace in - minor degree, the 
same stimulating and exhilarating property as 
dom Dowax. | the berry, and they have been in ‘babitoal fu 
by the natives of Sumatra, and other parts of 
the Archipelago, who find the leaf, especially 
when roa-ted, to make a wholesome and exhila- 
| rating beverage. 








MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP, 

— A writer, who dates at Paris, in the 
Washington Repudlic, makes us acquainted 
with a new kind of newspaper. | Of ernie, te 4 

“There is a newspaper here called Le Jour-| have this bees: grt er, In conversation, 
nal des Faits. It is made up entirely of ex-| “. no nt from a correspondent 
tracts from the Paris papers of the day before of the London Builder, who signs himself 
—editorials, correspondence, critiques, feuille A. W. H. (who is A. W. H. %) 
tons, &e. Many people take it in order to, “I was early thrown into conrexion with 
have the gist of the Paris press in a small com- | Turner, and knew him well. When first I 
passand ata cheap rate, It has, indeed, a se- | met-him I was but ten years old; it was un- 
cond title expressive of this speciality—Zows der very auspicious circumstances, There 
les Journaus dans un. As newspapers are not | were others, as you may imagine, in company ; 
copyrighted, it sup that it was safe in | there was his father, too: it was at his box at 
extracting and reprinting as much as it liked. Twiekenham. It was a most agreeable day, 
Several editors summoned it to discontinve | for the grent artist was, as all who knew him 
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well are aware, a right merry fellow at heart. 
An incident occu then which revealed the 
essentially practical turn of his mind; and sub- 
sequently, whenever I had the good fortune to 
meet our fp painter, some word, some 
thought of his struck me so, that the particular 
moment and all surrounding cireumstances are 
ever present tomy mind, Like thesun, Turner 
lighted up all around him. His conversation, 
that is, hls free communication of thought, was 
like his pictures, if I may so express myself, 
full of atmospheric effect. Some effort was re- 
quired on the part of the listener to penetrate 
into his meaning; but the exertion was well 
rewarded His eye was not dull, as it has 
been printed down, but shone like a Koh-i- 
noor with all its ‘facets.’ These random 
thoughts, with many others in connexion with 
this truly great painter, have been suggested 
to me on suddenly seeing, for the first time, 
that marvellous creation, ‘The building of 
Carthage.’ How I became so intimately ac- 
quainted with the great man so early in life 
was this: my father, who, you know, produced 
a very beautiful work on ‘Italy,’ published by 
Murray, in 1819, or thereabouts, availed him- 
self of Turner's talent for the purpose of having 
finished watercolor drawings, made from some 





brick house by the roadside, muses Alfred Ten- 
nyson, the Poet Laureate of England. His own 
publisher only meets him once or twice a year, 
as he eschews London and loves privacy. As 
you walk by the side of the Thames on a Sun- 
day evening, at the sunset hour, sometim~s the 
wide hat of Alfred, the bard of ‘ Locksley Hall,’ 
is visible, 

“The Browninys are like swallows, flitting 
from elime to clime, but London is often in 
their way, and they may be met not unfre- 
quently at the National Gallery in nage 

uare, or at the opera. Both are so delight- 
ful to encounter, this pleasure, like ell exquisite 
enjo a. is Hoge Mile basing 

“Tf one shou very hard to get a glim 
of the illustrious is Carlyle, the eran 
‘Sartor Resartus’ of modern Europe, he would 
find it a difficult matter. 
a lion, but he don’t want anybody in his own 
cage beside himself. He lives in Chelsea, and 
often comes to town, but to find him oft, is not 
common even to his best friends. 

“ Macaulay is a club man, and when he is 
not among his idols (the books of the British 
Museum) he may be met with in the brilliant 
halls of the Atheneum or the Reform. Ona 


| lazy, hazy London day proper, he might with 


Thomas likes to be | 


of his own pencil drawings; and this was done | a certainty be count 
at the suggestion of Cooke, Pye, and other ce- | aleove at the ‘British.’ 
lebrated engravers employed upon the work.| “Dear, kind, genial old Leigh Hunt, toddling 
So I was brought into contact early with | over the pavement in the Strand, towards his 
*Turner.’” | son’s newspaper office, is a common oecurrence, 
— A passing mention, with an air of per- | He lives a few miles from the dust of Fleet 
sonal acquaintanceship in the writer, of the | street, but he seems to love its dingy walls, 
literary Lions of London, It is from the | ®®4 grows warm and eloquent over ite rush 
Boston Transcript :— and whirl. Is he the Skimpole of * Bleak 
. fe , | House? The knowing ones of London say 
“Tn a charming mansion in St. James's Place, | ),. ja. 
secluded somewhat from the roar and tumult of | «On the left, as you go up Piceadilly towards 
the great city, still lives the venerable poct of | the Park, stands a neat books shop, with ‘Chap- 
the * Pleasures of Memory,’ whose great age | man & Hall’ over the door. The tall gentle- 
penety aie having rolled over his bald, ripe man with the nose, and the waistcoat, and the 


orehead) disqualities him from taking his long | vat is Si a 
nceustomed walks about the metropolis. Mr. | Seaent Cenees, Ey ewaes Lee ene 


, . wer, as you may happen to call him. He is 
wea sat in Westminster Hall when Burke | telling Mr. Chapman, who has his ear close to 
an 


Sheridan were pouring,out their invect- | the Baronet’s bosom, that the engraving just 


ives against Warren Hastings, and all London | }rought in for his inspection is not quite right 


was ag owe the applauses which Janes | in the direction of the whiskers and the shirt- 
Brinsley elicited on that occasion. He is, | oojjar, Spite. of hhis dandy aspect and. his sf 
therefore, part and parcel of by-gone days, and | fected drawl, no better-hearted gentleman 
very good authority on what happened during | wields the fluent quill than the author of ‘My 
the last sixty years. ; . Novel.’ Whenever he runs down from his ele- 

“In a fine large house in Tavistock Place, | gant retreat at Knebworth to London, he does 
Tavistock Square, sits Charles Dickens, baer AS | so many kind acts for poor brother authors, 


a bee over ‘Bleak House’ and ‘ Household | that ‘Dulwes's gulanan’ o ; 
Words’ On an afternoon, the loiterer in that | . hy Ra eee 


Ae ter ; oret joo. @* | suns or evening stars.” 
vicinity may catch a glimpse of his thin hair, ‘ a 
now sprinkled with grey, as it is tossed by the | — none the literary celebrities in Eng- 
summer wind which visits his desk as he sits| land to weleome Mrs. Stowe at Stafford 


writing in his ample library room. It is not | House, were Lorp Jonn Russext, T. B. 


on over a folio in a snug 


an unfrequent occurrence to meet him in a| Macavtay, Tom Taxtor (of Punch), the | P! 


rail-ear, rushing out of London for a few days’ Earn or Cariyie, Mrs. Mary How1rr, 


respite at Brighton or Bath. ?’ \Mr. Monxron Miunxes, the CHevanrer 
“Thackeray has ere this got home again, and | Buygen,. 


any fine day, between twelve and two o’elock, | 
oF mais Es found at the Garrick Club,in King — The Rev. Farner Brunner has left 
atreet, Covent Garden, poring over a French | Havre for America, bringing out with him 
newspaper, or chatting with Albert Smith over | Sixty persons, men and women, to found two 
a mutton chop and sherry additions. It is not ™ore con ventual houses in Ohio. These reli- 
an unusual thing to find him atone end of poor , gions come from the Brisgau and Baden. The 
old Charles Kemble’s ear trumpet, or vis-a-vis | efforts of Father Brunner, who is provincial 
with Buackstone, the comedian, discussing old Superior of the Congregation of the Precious 
actors and defunct Drary Lane. Blood, have already, and within the last ten 
“Barry Cornwall lives in Harley street, | years, founded ten religious establishments in 
Cavendish square, where he is © ates the _ the dioceses of Cleveland and Cincinnati. 


happy evening of his life, beloved by all who | — The editor of Pick, who was a personal 
are fortunate enough to know one of the most | friend of the late John Howard Payne, calls 
glorious song writers in the English tongue. | fo the publication of his literary remains :— 


“Walter favage Landor is at home in Bath, | 
having been expelled from Italy on account of | “Mr. Payne had a large collection of manu- 
his ‘dangerous liberty doctrines.’ At rare in- | scripts, and used to keep a journal, and had 
tervals, he goes up to London, and then his | done so for many years. We have often con- 
hosts of friends flock around him, and make | versed with him about it. We believe he in- 
his fine old face radiant with smiles at the pro- tended to write his own life. Whether he did 
fuse hospitalities poured around him. | 80 or not, we are not informed. Most of his 
“In the village of Twickenham, in a modest ' papers he took abroad with him to Tunis. 
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Some were left, we think, with our frieng 
Zantzinger, of the State Department at Wash. 
ington. Mr. Payne's literary executors wil) 
have a pleasant task, and we hope that they 
will publish a life of him.” 


— Dickens’s Household Words gives thes 
statistics of MS. offerings to that journal :-— 


Fe pe the last your a yp read nine hun- 
manuscripts, of w eleven were ayail- 
able for this F ssp after being entirely re. 
written, In the same period, we received and 
answered two thousane letters and made ap- 
pointments with an odd two or three hundred 
more of our fellow-creatures than there were 

unds to pay for the celebrated nails in the 

orses’s shoes, which will go down to posterity 
rusty with the tears of schoolboys. On the 
other hand, it is delightful to state that five of 
our a regular fellow laborers first 
became known to us as volunteers, at various 
periods within the three years and upwards 
ef our existence; and some remarka- 
ble deseriptions in this journal have come 
to us from wholly umaceustomed writers, 
who have faithfully and in thorough earnest 
put down what they have undergone or seen.” 


— Another item of interest is the taking 
of the Quebee theatre, by Mr. Lee, well 
known to the theatrical publie both as a good 
actor and efficient manager, with the power. 
ful assistance of James Wallack, jr., as stage 
manager, and a company of merit, including 
the popular favorite, Mr. Blake, and others 
whose names will appear on the bills in due 
course. Mr. Lee’s season begins on the 18th 
of June. 


— And still another is the re-appearance 
at the Broadway Theatre (after a most pros- 
perous visit to the South and West) of Miss 
Julia Dean—who advances with spirit and 
unabated ambition upon the eminence she 
has already attained. 


— The Manchester Examiner reports the 
Shakspearian Festival at Stratford :— 


“This year’s anniversay of the natal day of 
the world’s poet was celebrated on Tuesday, 
in his native town, in more than the usual fee 
tival fashion. The solemn dinners of the Shak- 
speare Club, sometimes enlivened by the elo- 
quence of the gifted men who have made the 
memorable 28rd of April the occasion for mak- 
ing a pilgrimage to the poet’s home and tomb, 
this year gave place to what has been denomi- 
atl a ‘county festival, but which was really 
a considerable gathering of the middle and 
working classes, eager participants in the op- 
portunity afforded to them of sharing in 4 

easant little festivity every way apprerets 
in so far as related to its design and purpore, 
of justly honoring the memory of the marvel- 
lous man whose fame is every day becoming 
more famous, and whose wonderful genius 
is being every day more universally acknow- 
ledged. Stratford is still wnapproachable by 
railway, yet the thousands who flocked hither 
yesterday gave one an idea of the far larger 
number who would people with new life the 
old town’s irregular streets, or be found wan- 
dering reverentially along the banke of the 
ever ling Avon, if the iron roads of modern 
days had formed another link of net work to 
the heart of the Shakspeare land. From 4 
very early hour in the morning the stream of 
visitors flowing into the town was continuous, 
the Great Western Company had special trains 
laid on as far as Warwick, both from Birming- 
ham and Oxford; and a large number of peo- 
ple came in that way, and by eleven o'clock 
the town was’ pretty well filled. At noon 
there was an assemblage in front of the poets 
birthplace; there an appropriate address wa 
delivered; subsequently the company visited 
the church and the tomb, and beyond the pre 











Mr. 


meety one or two of 
passages from the poet's 


Vanden 


—One M. Duchesne has been driving | 
about Paris, in a gaudy waggon and with a} on which 


band. of wtisic, taking out teeth! He stops 
in some frequented place, collects a crowd by 
means of cymbal, and then invites the 
afflicted to apply at once for extraction and 
relief. A notice on the side of the wagon 
reads thus :—“ 5,000 franes if I miss « tooth.” 
Aline of victims sometimes extending twice 
round the wagon, is formed each in his or 
her turn paying a france and leaving a tooth 
behind. A maid servant passes M. Duchesne’s 
equipage, remembers a sore spot in her up- 
per jaw, feels in her pocket for a franc, and 
joins the tail end of the line. Each appli- 


eant mounts on the seat with M. Duchesne, | P 


who demands the coin before proceeding. 
The head is then inelined backwards, the 
mouth opened, the tweezers inserted, and the 
tooth snatched from its gory bed, it is held 
up in the air an instant for the admiration of 
the multitude, and at each extraction the 
drum gives a bang of triumph! 

— We observe in the National Democrat 
anew pen, in various glowing leaders and 
sympathetic essays on literature and art. 


hese are, we understand, from one of its | 


editors, wy eee known to the pub- 
lie, Mr. John Savage, and they make an excel- 
lent feature in that popular morning journal. 


The Democrat.judiciously consults the tend- 
encies of the fimes, in thus mingling disqui- | 


sitions in matters of taste with its political 
discussions. 

_— The Truth Teller seems also, under the 
direction of Mr. Daly, to be of asimilar “ in- 
clining,” and oecasionally treats us to an 
esthetical article—its last is upon Catholic 

terature in America, and, taking it in its 
Spirit, we ean concur in its hopeful antici- 
pations : 

“American classics must bide their time, 
and, in that respect, follow in the footsteps 
traced out by the literatures of Euripides and 
Demosthenes, Cicero and Virgil. But we are 
constrained to hope and believe that our 
future of letters is destined to produce a har- 
Vest of excellence, more glorious to American 
writers «nd the American name, than the past 
of either the Roman or the Greek. We are 
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pear in the Moniteur, 





ture that is pure and noble, that is free, and | decree will soon a 
rich and worthy the Republic. But what is | which will regulate the rights of inheritance 
necessary for the formation and existence of | of the children and widows of theatrical 
such a literature as this? We answer unhesi- | writers. 

tatingly, Catholicity, and ~~ Catholicity. 

i Catholicit is life and vita ity to genius, and | gal Government, is said to have in the press a 
without it the noblest gifts of intellect look | Bengalee translation of Robinson Crusoe, with 
pale and wan and sickly.” | numerous wood-cut illustrations, 

— The Paris Chiffonier is in danger of| — The application of a solid band of India- 
becoming extinct before the progress of the | rubber over the wheel of a carriage, so as to 

The dustman is to be called in @ la prevent noise and the disagreeable concussion 
New York, and exit from Dramatic Paris :— | of the wheels upon stones, is a very valuable 

“The philosophic chiffonier with his great invention, and leserving of being extensively 
panier on his back, the catholie receptacle of | ee ae nheme gree hav re, by nt at 
all things, searching with his lantern aleng the | een found to be less espenere than he pabgarae 
streets of the city like another Diogenes, deftly | "5 they suffer little from friction owing to their 
gathering good out of evil, and profit out of | ‘l#sticity ; they are not unsightly, greatly re- 
other men’s waate or loss.” | duce the draught of the carriage, and add ma- 


pre asp | terially to the comfort of the oceapant by quiet 
— “Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrron is said to | and a freedom from all jolting 5 halen : 


be among the converted, and meditates writ- — — > eS 
ing a novel, in which ‘rapping’ in all its va- | ENCE. 
rieties, is to form one of the chief constituents.” | rete ihe ak 

— Doxatp G. Mrrcnent (“Ik Marvel”), | Oxe of the most entertaining and instruet- 
has received the appointment of Consul at |ive books of the age is re-issued, to wit, 
Venice. It is not lucrative, but it will give | Trews New York Directory for 1853-4, 


| == Mr. Robinson, the translator to the Ben- 
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Mr. M. an opportunity to realize the pictures | Ost ably edited by Henry Wilson, Esq.,— 

of Venice for the history of that Republie, the most comprehensive publication of the 
he is said to be engaged. Mr. | kind ever made in this country. 

HawTHorne enterm npou the duties of his The work is not merely a list of stores and 

Consulate at Liverpool in August. ~The ‘esidences of citizens, but it is, in its various 

English journals chronicle his appointment | depretinents, a complete map and exposition 


with strong expressions of admiration. of the business,.industry, and resources of 


sy, We aro pleased to ace in Me Fito. eal ners, i ul be ipo 
rald’s City Item an announcement of a Histor : - ; r 
of the ye ber ni Stage, from a capable sat ul | York at n ee E Thy ary . Mr. Wilson's 
Mr. Rees, who has been as faithful in his | roa a oc Sen Ree. ENVOY, Vent We 
devotion to the American drama, and drama. | ta in pr ke 7 eee the growth of _ test 
tie criticism, as any writer in the country. The | volume, keeping pace, tn its swelling bulk, te 
Juem introduces its“ new feature” thus wise . | wcrea®e of trades and enlargement of the 

nd heamaria terete hate aicteeianiie the | entire sphere of life, with the vast and rapid 


in a r 4 the expansion of the Commercial Emporium. 
ublication of a series of sketches, illustrating | Nearly two hundred subdivisions point out to 


us the channels in which the compiler and his 
staff have sought for information; and we 
therefore hold it a bounden duty of every 


the history of the ‘stage and drama in this | 
country, particularly in this city. 
Pons purchased this work from the | 
| author, James Rees, ., (familiarly known as | “ . 
Colley Cibber) we Maat Mere pliedire ia an- | intelligent New Yorker to possess himself of 
nouncing its publication. It will be found this valuable text-book of his own city. 
highly interesting and instrretive to the gene- | Many, too, at a distance, curious to note the 
ral reader. | spread and movements of the principal city 
“Mr. Rees is entirely familiar with the his- | of the continent, will be sure to compass a 
|tory of the stage in this country. He is a| copy of Trow’s City Directory. 
| ame admirer of the legitimate drama, the | Messrs, Westermann & Co. have commenced 
/ author of several successful plays, and the per- | the publication of a monthly bulletin, giving 
| the most important books published in Ger- 
|many, nearly all of which will be found in 
| their store, No. 240 Broad way,received by early 


ate , | Steamers. It is furnished gratis on application. 
he has seen and heard. He is in possession of | rp !Atrorxry.—We learn that since the 


many curious and interesting facts connected | » tie of this work has oan tes te has 

. : : tin 

with the history of the American stage. + : ee ee eee ee 
“Mr, Rees ‘will farnish 2° most: delightful | insertion, a large edition has been sold. The 

volume of reminiscences, around which an air | 


publisher has now another ready to supply the 
of seeming romance will be thrown, woven | 


increasing demand. 
from events of actual occurrence, connected | LIsT OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
with dramatic history. The associations of| ROM THE 9TH MAY TO THE IlTH JUNE, 
youth will again be revived, and the olden 1853. 
time pass before us like the dreams of the | Abbott (J.)\—Marco Paulin Boston. 18mo. pp. 192 (Har- 


aged, which are in reality the retrogressive | fi. Report of the Superintendant of the Coast Sur- 
8 ws of the past. 


| wey, showing the progress of that work ries the 
“We announee the publication of this work 


year ending November, 1851. 8vo. pp. 559 (Washing- 
F ton: Robert Armstrong). 

in advance, so that clubs may be formed and D.D.)—Memoir and Sermons. 
forwarded immediately. 


| Armstrong (Rev. Wm. J., 
a W. Dodd). sci antes 
. ttorne 0 Quod— 
miss a single number, for although each will _, illus 





}sonal friend of many members of the profes- 
sion. He has been a regular attendant at the 
| theatre for a period of over forty years, and 
| is, theretore, prepared to write of much that 
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— Messrs. Scribe and Empis, two distin- Boardman (H, A., the Rev.)—The Bible in the Counting- 


guished play-writers, had a private audience | Houses Ooures tures to Merchants. 13mo. 





: . pp Hpeyinggtt. Grombo & Do.). 

on Tuesday last with Louis Napoleon, to whom Brace (C. 1.)—Home-Life in Germany. 12mo. pp. 443 
Christians; our ideas, our philosophy must be | they submitted the claim of their contempora- Brooks (0. T.)—German Lyrics. 16mo. pp. 287 (Ticknor, 
Christian; theirs were pagan and earthly. wrod about the authorship of their plays, ae ap Baa. ie arses se 
pe ma re of years, to behold for |and the duties paid for these plays in the dit: "Femaeks' on thie tse, bs. 'idmo. yp" 2A? shinond 
ourselves in this the existence of a truly | ferent theatres of France. Louis Napoleon Va: Ritshies & Dunnavant). a 
American and Christian litera- | granted them immediately their request, and | Peo Sat Pelee Woke 
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DAVIDSON’S 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRETTO-BOOKS 


OF THE 


OPERA. 


Elegantly printed in smail 4to. 
Price 38 cents, and under. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
xO. 23 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
EGERIA ; 


on, VOICES OF THOUGHT AND COUNSEL FOR THE 
WOOD AND WAYSIDE. 


- 








I A a en for’ Music of al the p + pe ame onan ard i 
Gitwore Spor. | ly novel plan: the Music of all the principal pieces 
ai Wins. “given, an and placed over the English and Poles v ereion 


| of so that the Reader is not nony able to fol- 
low eet Music, as well as the Libretto, of ra, but | 
| has a complete preservation of both for Sar’ reference or | 


po py foone wd gel ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Ghurch. | MASANTELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, with | 
' 11 Pieces; IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with 11 Pieces ; | 
LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces; LA CENERENTOLA, 10 Pie- | 
_ces; OTELLO, 8 Pieces; DON PASQUALE, 6 Pieces; | 
| LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, 10 Pieces; LUCIA DI LAM- 


A Church Dictionary. 
By Warren Pangonan Hoon, D.. 


"ihe Protestant 


1 vol, 8¥o, 
Marvels of Science ; 


AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT. 





j4ot | MERMUIR, Ul Pieces; DON GIOVANNI, 9 Pieces; DER 
— _ FREISCHUTZ, 10 Pieces; LA FAVORITA, 8 Pieces; ME- | 
NEW DRAWING-BOOK JUST PUB-  pxa,10 Pieces; SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces; LUOREZIA | 
lished, and ae te Soe enantio of of those | BORGIA, 9 Pieces; LES HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA | 
ee President of the National | SONNAMBULA, 10 Pieces; L'ELISTRE D’AMORE, 9 Pie- | 
\o of Desig. | ces: ERNANI, 10 Pieces; LL PRODIGO, 10 Pieces; GUS. | 
PRACTICAL pa he GSOOR, ter echools and soit | _TAVUS IIL, 5 Pieces; FRA DIAVOLO, 8 Pieces; AMI | 
instroctienimals, and wings, as well as | LIE, 9 Pieces; FIDELIO, 5 Pieces. 
histo sketch of the dion of the cee pa Fy A | *,* A new Operaon the first of each Month, 
exposi of the new and cel ’ 
sath st M: Dupuy highty interesting for teachers by DAVIDSON'S | 
Si | 
No. 404 Broadway, New York. ILLUSTRATED ORATORIOS. | 
Published by ; Th tion, 11 Pieces, Price 12% 
NEWMAN & IVISON, Iernclin'Heypt, = 2 2 
No. 178 Fulton street, New York. The Messiah, as - oe | 
antec atretailat the low price of @ Swith whand: | DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, | 
comen Slacesins = Cleon Aged opemeligl AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
pe the book is invaluable, | 


ane teac Charles Welford, Astor House ; ans & Britta 
will find it in using itasa te: * 
claaees. eet who send us $1 50 by mai il Broadway i ay 5 Banle Daniels & Smith, Phitadetphia, ‘3 Jas. : | 


y Po : yrfw- dy Tichniond "Ta Tevlor & Maury, Wesbington. Also order. of 
NEWMAN & IVISON, Fee ey 
my28 lm 


_ NATIONAL PUBLICATION. 
WASHINGTON By MRS. B. LEE, 


CROSSING THE DELAWARE. | Author of “The African Wanderers,” 


| ALSO, 


Talpa; 


PuBLISHERS, 


IN PRESS, 
No. 178 Fulton street, New York. 


And will be issued at an early day: 
TWELVE STORIES 

OF THE 
| 








i 
ee 


Sayings and Doings of Animals. 


etc, Tilustrated. 





PAINTED BY THE GREAT AMERICAN ARTIST, 
E. LEUTZE, ESQ., 

ENGRAVED ON STEEL, IN THE HIGHEST STYLK OF | 
LINE ENGRAVING, 

BY GIRARDET, IN PARIS. 


MI SSRS. GOUPIL & CO. 


Respectful gots to inform the American 
people, that. t line engraving, | 
Washington ts Ore the Delareare.” whi 

whic 
has ee ge exhibiting with immense success 
throughout the United States, 


Is Nearly Completed, 
and that intend publishing the same on 


the First of Se: ber next. 
To subseribers, the fol! lowing are now the 


OR, 

THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. | 

An Agricultural Fragment, 
By C. W. H. 
|“ agy ‘de Raralidinsttien end Aaseideem: Wotée,-ty 
HON. LEWIS F. ALLEN. 
| DANFORTH, HAWLEY & Co., 
Main street, Buffalo, N.Y. 
hte 
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THE FIELD PRACTICE OF LAY- to 
ING OUT CIRCULAR CURVES | 
FOR RAILROADS. 

By Joun C. Tuasrves, CE Serene coronene | 


A NEW AND RAPID 3 METHOD OF CAL- 
CULATING THE CUBIC CONTENTS OF | 
EXCAVATIONS AND epee ti ah 
BY THE AID OF DIAGRAMS. 


ate eee ores with 10 co onthe Carnes 4 





ta, Be.” The | 
sn gle Moe the a Poot office does | 
The not rele Bree WILLIAM HAMILTON, | 

, su Sid wit re remain open un 
til the Ist y ephebar: at that time the a Hall Franklin Institute, ee | 


9 will be delivered w the subseribers, and 


above prices will be raised, ae follows: E. & I. JOLLIE, 


Print caliente, 2 1S GENERAL ADVERTISING AND COLLECTING 

on Soll Be AGENCY. | 

Diewure, Se Aner the oo Office, 300 Broadway. | 
OUP IL, & CO., Print Advertisements Written without extra charge. 





glfrertisements inserted in any Paper in the United 


| CYCLOPRDIA OF ANECDOTES OF 


indispensable companion. 


| able conversation, The book 


| sions “—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


NEW WORKS ON CIVIL ENGINEERING. | | rane 


| LECTU 


THESAURUS 


OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES ; 


Classified and arranged, so as to facilitate the expression 
of Ideas, and assist in literary composition. 


BY PETER MARK ROGET, M.D., 


Author of the “ Bridgewater Treatise of Animal and Ve- 
getable Physiology,” &c. 


Revised and bey! od by an American editor of dis 
tinguished literary ty. 


In preparation, and will soon be published. 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


LITERATURE 
and the Fine Arts; containing a Copious and Choice 
Selection of Anecdotes of the various Forms of Litera- 
ture, of the Arts, of Archivecture, Engravings, Music, 
Poetry, Painting, and Sculpture, and of the most cele- 
brated Literary ia egy | oe Artists of different 
Countries and Ages, && By Kazurrt Arvise, A.M., 
Author of “Cyclopedia of Moral and Religious Anec- 
dotes.” With numerous Ilustrations. 725 pp. octavo. 
Price, cloth, $3. 


This is unquestionably the choicest collection of anec- 
| dotes ever published. It contains three thousand and 
forty anecdotes, many of them articles a interest, con- 
taining reading matter equal to half a dozen pa: of a 
common 12mo, volume; and such is the wonderful varie- 
ty, that it will be found an almost inexhaustible fund of 
interest for every class of readers. The elaborate classi- 

fication and indexes must commend it especially to public 

speakers, to the various classes of literary and scientific 
mem to artists, mechanics and otliers, as a Dicrionary, 
for reference, in relation to facts on the numberless sub- 
jects and characters introduced. There are also more 
than one hundred and fifty fine illustrations. 


Notices of the Press, 


“ Any one, after pesgoating this Tt would deem it an 

t can be taken up when but 
a few moments are to spare, and one or more anecdotes 
read; and when one has the mind well stored with a 


| choice collection of anecdotes, he has an assistant tosuc- 


cessful conversational efforts which no consideration 
would induce him to part with."—Christian Freeman. 


*“ A well pointed anecdote is often useful to illustrate an 


| argument, and a memory well stored with personal inci- 


dents enables the possessor to entertain lively and agree- 


will be an armor 


rom 
which to draw the arrows of wit and satire on al 


occa- 


“One of the most complete things of the kind ever 
| tenn to the public. There is scarcely a paragraph in the 
whole book which will not interest some one deeply, for, 
while men of letters, argument, and art cannot afford to 
do without its immense fund of sound maxims, pungent 
wit, apt illustrations, and brilliant examples, the mer- 
chant, mechanic, and laborer will find it one of the 
choicest companions of the hours of relaxation.”— Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser. 


NEW I BOOK. 
THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS. 


DR. GRANT AND THE MOUNTAIN NESTORIANS, by 
Rev. Tuomas Laurie, Surviving Associate in that Mis 
sion, with a portraitof Dr. Grant, a Map of the country, 
and numerous illustrations. A most interesting an 
valuable Memoir, and cannot fail to instruct all classes 
of readers. 


Last oF ItLostrations.—Views of Trebizond—Views of 
Erzrum—Yezidees—The Zab Among the Mountairis— 
Bridge of Tyary—Specimens of pytise Writing—The 
Seal of Mar Shimon—<Ancient Seal from Nineveh—Nes- 


| torians from Jelu—House of Tyary—Mosul, as seen from 


Nineveh. Price, $1.25. 


ALSO, 


| THE PREACHER AND THE pid OR, BOURDALOUE 


IN THE LOUIS XI vo an account 


uence of that distinguished era. 
e French of L. mer. Paris 
ition. With an Introduction by the Rev. George 
Potts, D.D., New York. Price, $1.25. 


This isa volume sketchin ig the B cocome ete ven 


URT OF 
El 





reacher, we pee at 


also an account of the t eloquence 
ed era. pmbodied wilt tee life of the 


IN PREPARATION. 
| SCHENGI OF THE SCHOOL OF MINES, AND OF 
ENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. Inaugur. and 
Introductory Lectures to the Courses for the Session, 
1851 and 1852. By De la Beche, Playfair, Forbes, Bunt, 
Ramsay, Smyth and Percy. 


A New Work wy L. Bungener. 
THREE SERMONS Sermon at Soure— Sermo 
= City—Sermon in the Desert. Containing ~4 L.. 
count by ors Religion and Morals in the Reign fF PTouls 


AND THEIR RELA- 


RELI IONS OF THE wor! 
hs by F. D. Mavnice. 


ONS TO arpeay om 


ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 
By F. D. ; 
A Book for Young Men. 
ms PEA, TO MARS SUB, BBE OF BOTH 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 
Mat 8 Washington street, Boston. 
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FASQUELLE'S 
FRENCH COURSE. 


THE VOICE OF BOSTON. 
Boston, May 1, 1853. 
Newman & 


York, Publishers oF¥atiachet rene 8 arenes New 


whatever may tend so facilitate og itn 
French ngua and as just tribute of 


prot Pasa 





of Ny 
Fnowiedy: 


e's Gram 
French in the City ty.of 
that th 








would ad 
ntlemen, and Prof. 
bringing it before the 


we re re- 


ULL SOME H. TALBOT, No. 295 Washington st., 
B. Vian No. ie tt tst., P 


MDE MO , No. 7 Suffolk place, Boston. 
NOTE FROM THE PUBLISHERS, 


LL.D. the enconmntel and accomplish- 
the it Srefeneee. “ 1 Masere 
a: Pett of sate le Gra, 

‘{9mo, volume of = 
substantially bound. e en 


2, with 
o 9 hapdacnns discount to Teachers, an 


on good 
price is $1 
an extra discount 


for first introduction, where inferior books are in the | 


way of such introduction. 


We also publish 


A KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN FAS- 
QUELLE’S FRENCH COURSE. Price 75 cents. 
TELEMAQUE. With Notes by Fasquelle. 

Price 75 cents. 


And we have in Press 
A COL x Lom FRENCH READER. 


mail, pets aid, by send 
yoy et Pp ing 


NEWMAN & IVISON, 
my 21 4t 178 Fulton street, New York 


NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE! 1! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 


TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 


AND BROKEN LIMBS, 
Read the following, and remember that the 


MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 
and we make our “ assurance doubly sure” by the testi- | 
mony of a “ multitude of witnesses "—by the teful ex- 
ome of the poor, the — acknowledgments of | 
, and the be and professional statements of , 
ea in ony a of 
PRACTISING PHYSICIANS. 
of this Liniment is an & sublimed | 
nd no article on a lady’s toilet can be 
found freer eee ane uncloaely or refuse deed, 
the skin is only made the Caeaaer by its application. 


THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 
A been before the ie not ¥ 

introduced into . a York and yh - 

yet it has already become 

t the whale As marhet it is | in th ae’ te great 
oe Seman. We have not as yet paid much attention to 
its introduction for other than the uses of persons afflict- 
eo pane for family purposes ady we have nearly | 


EMIN 
The chief in ene 
by veleonio toe. aud 





RELIABLE SOURCES, 
showing that for 


HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 


it is likewise 
We tak Ryo a dany Aen A ding MEXI- 
“ We take grea ure in recommen e 
CAN M MUSTANG pistin ENT to all our friends and cus- 
as the best article we have ever RES, 
SPRAINS, or GALLS in HO. 
used it exte Ves. and always ofthe a 
ve re Bruises 


men also used it for seve an 


magio—wo can oly. 
of any oth 


y 


wy that ti. pane en 
en 


EXP’ 
Foreman for \% Ratt a 's 


r Principal Offices—Corner Third and Mar- 
ket Streets, St. Louis, and 

304 Broapway, New Yorx. 
jo2tf “ ,A. G. BRAGG & Co., Proprietors, 


By | 
author | 
epg icy a distance vil be furnished with copies of | 


care ea pas solr | 
f e New a | 


3 and alre: 
estimonials bniais like the following from the most | 


Some of our | 

li as for Rheumatic Lf wry and they all ante acts ts ike 

well as } 
tirely abandoned 


The attention of MERCHANTS and TEACHERS is re- 
spectfully invited to the following 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 
DR. COMSTOCK’S 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 
Philosophy and Chemistry 
(The latter just from the Press), 
Containing all the inte Inpseremonte and Discoveries in 


PROF, DODD'S 
Arithmetics and Algebra. 


Few books have met with more success Gan these. 
They are admirably adapted to the Sehool-room. 


DENMAN'S STUDENTS’ SERIES 
Penne —- aan and Speller. 


RAGES at 'Ghe Sew Fark Site 


or OLNEY'S 

Geographical Works. 
| _ His Atlas and have been revised and much im- 

proved by the tion of New Maps, well engraved on 
| new plates. 

DR. BULLION’S 
English, Latin, and Greek 

Grammars, 


AND ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. 


These Grammars are on the same general plan. Th 
principles common to the three are readil y 
oe y the learner thus greatly S himsin their 
study. 








| ALL KINDS OF BOOKS AND STATIONERY, SUITABLE 
FOR THE COUNTRY TRADE, 
For Sale, on reasonable terms. 


| PRATT, WOODFORD & CO, 
Ne. 4 Cortlandt street, New York. 


GOOD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


REV. HOWARD MALOOM, DD. 
| MRS. WILLARD’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


| “T} have examined, during the thirteen years that R' 

| have had charge of a college, many School Histories 

| the United States, and have found none, on the whole, so 
proper for a text-book as that of Mrs. Willard. It is 


| mai tf 





ther too short nor too long; and the poe = to ie! 


riods, events, ns is happi 
he st style vie ig attractive and | and incl sad 


| their importance. 

the narrative so woven as bo —_ ° the interest 
and the memory of the student. 
ity, and accuracy are conspicuous th 
no teacher intending to mg nee § 


be disappointed in ting this 


PARKER’S SCHOOL READERS. 


In 5 Numbers, 
j 


} 


—" 


tory Class will 


“Tt we in my einen. one of the most difficult under- 
ngs to good Reading-book for schools. 


succeed pf an 
| have e formed this judgment "with ag? eare, and 
peated examinations. 


. 
| 


; esid tof Univ soak » ay on 
“ tewwbuty, Week rb. 3, 1853." sa oy " 


Ge The above st are published by 
A. S&S BARNES & Co., 
Brehm street, New York. 


| Publishers of Davies’ ematics, tw 4y 
Sones Fs ilosophy, Dar str Ge Collene ilosophy, &c., &c 


| 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
HISTORIC DOUBTS 


RELATIVE TO 


NAPOLEON BON APARTE, 


BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 
Third American Edition. Price 12 cents. 


A. P. BURT, Ep 4 eta Pee 


nominee Bae 


Lippincorr, 
Davenport, New Yor 





For sale by 
5. 8. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL REVIEW ; 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
PRACTICAL MEDICINE, AND SURGERY, 


& ee WOOD, 
261 Pear! street. 


free of okay Price, Be yn DAELAMS x year, delivered 


42 





THE 


St. Mar’ street, 
o Professor HoLLow 
om the the age of 18 


fellow-creature. 


—I suffered tox a 


op think fact. 





lp, 


The truth 
England, 


For sale or in 
DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 151 Fulton st., 
alé6tf or, APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway 


time, that a not wi 


vemiat. 13 


MY OWN LANGUAGE; 


on, 
ELEMENTS 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


INTENDED FOR CUILDREN, 


BY A. HART. 
(Price Twenty-five cents.) 


to. combine simplicity and 


author has endeavored 
brevity of expression with truth and correctness of prin. 


ion at 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. _ 


A MOST MIRACULOUS CURE AFTER 43 Pu 
SUFFERING. = 


treet, Weym 


rom Mr, William Galp 70, 
feymouth, dated May | ‘i 
8, my wife (who is now 61), h 

her legs, and ever since 


ttled in her 


as and th thes | meg 


id you have 
wife during the last 45 


gia vu er clighted i enjoyment of 
means of so greatly ae the sufferings of a 


ted inhaving been 


WILLIAM GALPIN. 


ACh Som af ABAD LEG 


William_Abba, Bullder of 
whol ne a. cgnerenae, 


 ortad of sent years from a bad 


e result of two or three different accidents at Gas 


utic symptoms. I had re- 
1 advice, without deriving 
the leg must be am 

hat opinion, your Pills and 
cure in se short 4 

it would credit the 
TAM ABRS. 

be verified by Mr. W 

t, Huddersfield. 





ent can 
rket 


A DREADFUL BAD BREAST CURED IN ONE MONTH. 


To 
Dear 


A pbeepeet saree the whole 





mon 
v: 


and 
a 
use 


erence 
mend them to al my frends 
(Signed) 











-B.—Directions for 





disorder are affixed to 


[a There tomblgreie saving by taking the 


Turner, of 
13%, 1850. 


Breasts for 
agg 4 had 


vee at that 
pe ap Secret from 
gly recom- 


FREDERICK jean 


The Pills should be oa he ollgwing case with the Ointment in 





larger 


ae Ss 


iieowly 
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Musical Presents. 





CLASSICAL AND 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY HER MAJESTY’S MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


MESSRS. 


ROBERT COCKS & CQ., 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 
** To be had on order of Messrs. HALL d& SON, Broadway, New York, and all Music-sellers and Booksellers 


1 ALBRECHTSBERGER'S Theoret Theoretical Works, 2 vols. | 
2 BACH G. 8.) 10, 8) Forttcatny, the Ave ye: hog and Fortgeight Fugues, anew edition, 


Oe eT eee UOC O CeCe Teeter eee eee 


+ nea OLD... ansesinddveseress docstp 
4 — Works for the Pianoforte, Vol. IIT. Chromatic Fantasia, Fugue, ke. 

§ —— Ditto, Vol. IV. Five Suites and Four Duets..............s.sseeeeseeees 
¢— Bae, Va ¥, a Concerto, an Overture, and an Air with Thirty Varia- 


THOM. 6. ceca cere eeertentneee Pee eee ees 


: — af Six easy Preludes, Two and Three Part Inventions and Six 


PrUvaee eee eee eee ee ee ee eee eee Teeter nett eeee 


§—— Ditto, Vol. VIE. Six Grand Suites................c.cccsscsesesesssssees 
9 — Ditto, Vol. VIII. Miscellaneous Fantasias, &c. 

oe eplintiel ut Chindias,clital tw Menastenks seveapeses 

Organ Compositions on Chorales, edited by Mendelssohn, r books, ea. 

t of Ma n of 

mE Gar of Eas tory Notes by Mrs. Crawford, 1 So itus. 


PTT ee eee eer. 2 eee) oc eces codecdcebeabessosvcses . 


13 BEETHOVEN'S Nine Symphonies for the Piano, by Kalkbrenner 


eee eeewee 

















M4 Mount of Olives, with English Words, by J. Warren.. 

15 — Ditto, for the Piano, by Czermy,............s.seeeceeereeees 

16 Master-pieces for the Piano, by Ozerny, 5 vols... Lagansey each 

1? Seventeen Gaus for Crtaget Seetpementa, edited by 
Rousselot (complete)..........sseeceeseseeeceeenecseseres woqseecsassecs 

18 Quintetts and Trias, by ditto (complete). > access 


19 BAILLOT, &¢., Method for the Violoncello.............ceececeeeeeeeneeeeees 
20 BISHOP'S ohn) % Chants...............+- SME ek casei eh ede0s wy eee 
21 BOYCE’S Cathedral Music, edited by Joseph Warren, 3 vols............... 
92 BERTINI’S Celebrated Method for the Piano, Translated by James Clarke 
24 CHERUBINIS Theoretical Works, 2 vols..............-.- bdbnbocctbentaasee 
95 CLARE'S Psalmody, 4 vols........-..--.+-- 
96 CLINTON'S Essay on the Béhm Flute............+ ook 
of CZERNY’S School of Virtuosi, Sixty studies on Bravura Piaying.... wapaee 
28 CORELLIS Forty-eight Trios... ...........+-.eeeees 


qreopett gee qoopeevuseseys cece ORO 








29 — Twelve Solos, a new edition, by Ozerns..... fea pavaeiledcbar os 
30 Twelve Concertos, by Rillington............. debts. dg 3004 ee be 


31 CORFE’S (A. T.) Principles of Harmony and Thorough Bass................ 


$2 CZERNY’S Royal Pianoforte School, 4 vols. Op, 500,.......... woes 
33 ae School of Practical Sempedtien, edited ap seie Bishop, 3 pos 4 


Pee ee eeeee Cee ee ere eee eee PER R Reem eee eee eee nee 


Perfect Pianist..... hebhaa 
————. School of Fugue Playing, 24 Grand Studies.. 
Art of Preluding, with 120 Examples 
School Embellishments, Seventy Studies................0e.e000+ 


ft pe to Se! Fiensterte School, Six fee Selected Exer- 
cises from the Grea ty 


PoeeUeUeCOO COPE CCOSCSOOOOCCOOC OC eee e eee 





TRO R Eee ene eee 





8 
3 
6 
- 


SOUP eee TOO COUCC EC CCC OCS TCS eee eee eee ere) 


Pere eee SCPC C SOC EC ESET e Ce eer ree 


41 paseenennis ¥.) Musical Encyclopaedia... aime 
# DROUET'S Method for the Flute..... ainaenvete 


Pee eee ee eee ee 


44 FETIS'S (J, F.) Abridged Method of Harmony cat Accompaniment nani dat 
4 rose eeets 2 Three geen an fifty Airs “ all Hotions, & ie 
acta nes tana ee SETS Ue se stata vackgescccuseyes Fedésoss 


Peer eee Peer eee eee eee teeewee eteee 


47 GROSSE’S Method for Singing, new edition................cseeseeeeeeeeeeee 


POPP eee CPPCC SCPC e eee eee eee eee ees 


Pere eee ee ee eer ers 


Ditto for the Piano, by Czermy............cceeceesecnsesseceeees 
‘Israel in Egypt, Voices and Piano, ot Organ, by J. Bishop... 
'Acis and Galatea, for ditto, by ditto..... 
Dettingen Te Deum, for ditto, by ditto... ..................05 dt. 
Four Coronation Anthems, for ditto, by ditto,,........ 
Samson, for ditto, by ditto..............ccceceeeees ) sence tine et 
Judas Maceabeus, for ditto, by ditto..... datieees 
Celebrated Suites de Piéces for the Piano, edited ‘by Cipriani 


@ bee 


a uarhie ee 











TORO ROR eee wee ewan eee 




















by Sone Corfe vol 150 of his = favorite m- Daste, and 



















delassa's Uasseks bx Pee 
gap Ay Gene oun goes nus onsen hsv gb bpeberaseh ens 


83 Guat Bi Se cc Visiian esse’ aud’ eon a 
Sh nd or be Mages Snes. BP cess coscgoncsenes 














Pemocae 2PSR OF 


eccoo coc co eooosce 


ea Deum nnd Jubitete iy 3, ii mille 
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eo cco moooo co ooo eooocooco cacao °° 


oo ww soowrso - oOo SCS 
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70 HAYDN’S“ Beauties,” being a Collection of his most ameetes Sonatas for 

iO RRO 8k G05 haces Sock Soodek 00 te dan ccccvecsecescense each 
71 — 12 Symphonies, as Quinietts, by Haigh, 4 books hiedandsedewe each 
72 HERZOG’S Practical Organist, 18 books..............cccecccucceceeeece each 


73 HORSLEY’S Vocal Harmony, an unrivalled Collection of Glees and Madri- 
NN AEE CU aus CeUiciccndcecebbéedssbacadabdecteckoioul each 
74 KENT’S Anthems and Services, edited by Sturges, 2 vols 


7% eo Treatise on Harmony, for the Pianist, translated by 
NE a ot inno dae tse etie pahicn inh andebadibendbasebnnal 


76 KING (Charles) vane de and Evening Services, in D, A, and F, odteed by 
TR ithints chi bivins hic cpath Rekwasdenannncechakel each 3s. and 
77 


ew Morning and Evening Services in B flat, edited by John 





78 MENDELSSONICS 6 Grand Sonatas for the Organ, Op. 65 
79 MOZART’S Ten Quartetts for Two Violins, Alto and Bass 








80 Ns nthchsprnkmecdpanseesst seh thecdssescssedivate 
s1 —-_—_—— Six Symphonies, as Piano Duets, by Czerny................0... 
82 Ditto for Piano, Violin, Flute and Bass, by Clementi........... 
83 Ditto for Pianoforté Solo, by Czerny, in one volume............ 
&4 ——— Requiem for Piano, by Czerny...............+- Rese benaetees dake 
85 ——-_-———- Practical Thorough Bass....... be -ubebadibantiades Fe cee unsiroes 


8 MARBECK’S Book of Common Prayer, for Voices in Unison, by R. Janes. 
87 NEUKOMM’S (The Chevalier) 25 Organ Voluntaries 











RR 12 Solfeggi for Tenor or Bass Voice, 2 books, each.. : ; 2 : %% 
89 NIEMITZ’S Method for Musical Instruments used in a Military Band, 
TT ts BE sna scnkecsseuuedeqeeGbesibebootreseseséceues ' 2 
90 NICHOLSON’S Beauties for the Flute, 4 vols.............cceeeessceeees each 1 1 
91 SNE, SWUNG Ss ccncencosckdenbtcecenetbinsiecenond each 018 
Celebrated Flute Tutor, Edited by Joseph Richardson, 2 
pesmededecnneécncensnag pass peeGaed ates den Wee geeotoseswewen es 4d each 0 7 
98 NIGHTINGALE’S Mass Voluntaries for the Organ, 6 books........... each 0 7 
94 NIXON’S Select Subjects for the Organ, 6 books............0ceeeseeeees each 0 7 
% —-———- Organ Themes, 6 books.........0....0000+ di cedbiceaweidns ove each 0 7 
6 Organist’s Compendium, 24 Numbers,...............+0005 ...each 0 1 
97 OTTO on the Construction and the Preservation of the Violin, a new edi- 
tion, enlarged by John Bishop.................... Sbevuh douns cbt es 052% 030 
98 PAGANINTS Method for the Violin, by Guhr..................0scceeeee eo 0139 0 
99 PREVOST’S Musical Stenography, by R. Lincoln Cocks................0000. 030 
100 QUADRI’S New Method of Harmony,..............ccccccccecccsceceseececes 0123 0 
BOE Here, O., Method Bam. Che Viale. 2.05.0... cccsiccccccdncs coccocccccccecccccces 010 6 
102 REISSIGER’S Eight Trios for Piano, Fiute and Bass,...................0005 212 6 
108 ——_————— Eight Trios for Piano, Violin and Bass..................0..005 212 6 
104 REPERTORIUM MUSICA ANTIQU 2, a Miscellaneous Collection of Clas- 
sical Compositions by the greatest Masters of Germany, Italy, &c., 
carefully edited by J Warren and J. Bishop, in 2 parts....... fs.and 0 8 0 
105 RINCK’S Organ School, by 8. Wesley and J. Bishop.................ceeee0e 116 0 
106 ——_——— Works for the Organ, Edited by John Bishop...each 3s., 4s.,.and 0 5 0 
107 Introductory Practice for the Organ, 120 Exercises in all the ome 
i cannst0 ckesvelbbeatelieweséadnddsaccdahGssethteteh sia cahede veeetes 
108 ROSSINI’S Stabat Mater, with Latin and English Words, by J. Warren.... 012 0 
109 ———_——— Ditto, Piano, by Ozerny..............sccccceeccenecsacecctecseuees 06 0 
110 —————- Ditto as Piano Duets, 2 books...............ccceccccceesecees each 0 8 0 
111 RUSSELL'S Celebrated Voluntaries for the Organ, 2 vols.......... «---@ach 010 6 
112 SPOHR’S School for the Violin, (the only complete copy.) Translated by 
PEL, OO. ain oc tsk s6cs ots be nahdesseecanckbnad ests cubed eecanedencect 1ll 6 
113 SOR’S Method for the Guitar.......... SE SS Fee Pee CO et ee 2h 5 012 0 
114 The be Melodies of ScorLann, by Finlay Dun and John Thomson, Esars. 
AI, BbGA con cine « tcph eduhbe chee veusocvigesecsesene esis venta --.each 6 15 
115 The Order of the Daily Bervien, by Tauuis, edited by John em, cloth 
boards, gilt edges... ........6-.eceeeeeee sean orden’ Gee peas a ose Seke 060 
116 THE TYROLESE MELODIES, B WOM. nce svcd eadapahe oe i ee each 012 0 
117 VINER’S One Hundred Psalms, &c., 4 Voices,.....0...seceseeeerccscerceeees 0122 0 
118 TT a ns asinnh a npn onivehnuchasbaigilinan’ sted aneunie - 0B 0 
119 WARREN'S Complete Instructions for the Organ (@d edition)........ ovenek OF O 
120 —————. Appendix to ditto... 2.00.00... ccc eee ccc ccececcecccnceenecucceee 030 
121 —————— Beauties for the Organ. .........2...cceccscsccscccsnscestcceces 015 0 
122 ——_———— One Hundred and Forty-four Gregorian Chants............... 012 0 
123 —_——_—— One Hundred and Forty-four Cathedral Chants........... on 0 
124 —_————- Sacred prance phopae havc Glas ekeen csntersetaneeecns Oe 6 
125 —————— Church ditto: ................csceesceeces 0 
ed —--——— Sue Hundred is Interludes for the Organ. 2 0 
——— Bott Movements. .........ce-erccseccecsnce 0 
1283 —————— Chanter’s Hand Guide, containing the Canticles and Psalms, 
Pointed for ye Renting. with 375 Chants, 32 numbers, each 2d., or in | 
= vol. cloth boa: bevy ern Brook for Anata aodeneees sists 3 Kipabnasea’ bvapeobewedecoeats ; ; 4 
Sncegiictiinecidin ‘or Amateur Organist’s, 3 books, each.............. 
130 ete Cote of + — sical Composition, Pranslaicd by J. F. ‘ne 
ei MEAPGR 64 n8Nh 1 dede'k cots 04 gevce gt 
131 WESLE 18 Gammel 8.) Selec gta gj ty lyk pd n with Pedals 010 0 
132 WREATH OF PEACE (The), a “Musical Al m for 1852, ting of choice 
commpoecd in honour of the — Wahi nbovaitquanthendedie 015 0 
133 THE OR AN STUDENT, by W. T. Best, in books. .......-.--:e+ssce-e« 026 
134 paces — any, a Journal and saci Litétaiore 1 1 
185 R. cock’ 2 # Gos General Gatalaaics of New, Worcig in Bala Wit Ovaea'' 
and for nstruments—Parts L. to X. to be Also, a List con- 
Drawings of their unique tes, gratis and 


STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS, 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. June 11, "33 


J. S. REDFIELD, 110 AND 112 NASSAU STREET, 
Has Now Ready, Part I., Imperial 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE, 


REPRINTED FROM THE NEWLY DISCOVERED COPY OF THE FOLIO: OF 1632, IN POSSESSION OF J. PAYNE COLLIER. 
CONTAINING NEARLY 


TWENTY THOUSAND MANU SCRIPT CORRECTIONS. 
A HISTORY OF THE "STAGE TO THE TIME, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO EACH PLAY, A LIFE OF THE POET, ETC. 
BY J. PAYNE COLLIER, F.S.A. 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


GLOSSARIAL AND OTHER NOTES, THE READINGS OF FORMER EDITIONS. 


A Portraits after that by Martin Dréeshout, a Vignette Title on Steel, and a fac-simile of the old folio, with the Manuscript Corrections. To be completed in Sixteen weekly 
Parts. —- cents —_ je4 


“ASCENTS OF MONT BLANC. “4 WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED, __ 
MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS BY GILBERT AND 


oivuminvavnvmes | ROLLINS ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Price 25 cents. 


roe | LIBRARY EDITION. 
The Alps, "Catan Savoy, and 








| 


Full Description of Mont Blanc, LIPPI NCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
wit PHILADELPHIA, 


An Account of various Ascents, Have in Press a new Stereotype Baition of ROLLINS ANCIENT HISTO Less 
RY, in four volumes octavo. 
ACCOMPANIED BY jaf the last London aaa with the —_ corrections and revisions. eT a0" 


NUMEROUS AND VIGOROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, rr ee ae ne ae . wanennas adeqieay aR CEERI PRS ar 
mmmanowcaprmucane)  § FANNY FERN’S BOOK. 
= orm eae of the most magnificent volunies which has 

nm published, descriptive of these most interesting 
A of Europe. 


Part published this , contains an account of 
Geneva, the City apd its Associations, Lake 6,000 Copies Ordered in Advance of Pulsoatien | I 
man, Lausanne, Vevar. mmenthal, Freyburg, 
euchatel, the La os “ Neuchatel and Brenne, Route to aaa an 
@hamouni, the Val e Brevem the Mer de Glace, 
the Jardin Col de Babe, aeith thirty-eight engravings. 


Was Published. on Wednesday, June 1st, 
Just Published. 


THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. F ERN LEAVES FROM FANNY’S PORTFOLIO, 


Price 2% cents. 





Panr 2, With eight Original Illustrations, from designs by Frepentcx M. Corriy, engraved 
THE POPULAR EDUCATOR. Price 12} by N. Orr. 
cents. 


Parr 6, . 
THE HISTORY OF THE PAINTERS OF One Elegant 12mo. Volume, 400 pages, Gilt Top. 
ALL NATIONS. Gente. ‘ Price, $1.25. 
THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. Published by 


Blegantly bound-cloth, #2; gilt edges, $2.25. DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, NY. 
ALEXANDER’ BONES Y.. DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Buffalo. 


Agents wanted. jill Wt *,* For sale by | Booksellers throughout the United States. jane 





NEW BOOKS | 'TRUBNER & CO., * 


PUBLISHED DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, BY 


: . - (LATE DELF & TRUBNER), 
TICKNOR, REED 4 FIELDS, | sMERICAN AND CONTINENTAL LITERARY AGENCY, 


L 12 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
NOTES FROM LIFE. By Ixenay Tayzor, CONTINUE TO SUPPLY 


| ag “Philip Von Artevelde.” 1 vol. 16mo., cloth. BNGLISH AND FOREIG N ( Old ond M: fe ) 
THALATPA: A Book for the Seaside, rvoL| DOOKS, PRIODICALS , NEWSPAPERS, PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS 
16mo. Price, Tic. 


And everything connected with 
mt. LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ARTS. 
ay By Aexanper Sutra. 1 vol., 16mo. Bi Bm) edvantages, with respect £ enpid and experience, whish agphleshmpeasseagtitty wietloes vit 


a CONSIGNMENTS OF 
OUR VILLAGE; Sketches of Rural Charac- AMERICAN BOOKS 


ter and Scenery, By Many Rosse. Mrrrono. TMus- contort unr teinvle Yes etn Sm HAC Ae sh ek prepared to mater 
trated. 2 vols. cloth, 16mo. - CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


* pan eg me egy peer ge Dotan ee Paris, Vienna, St. 
AN LYRICS. Br © T. Trooxs. Berlld, Copenhagen, Gealing directly with Gaeas’ Agents, ere sblo 10 
OF coke ae: jeatt aying and selling os te Conineae = ne ai in 











